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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Pan-American Conference on 
Arbitration and Conciliation continued its sittings in 
Washington, but was rapidly nearing a conclusion, since 
the conciliation treaty had already been 
adopted and the arbitration treaty was 
ready for presentation to the whole 
meeting. This latter instrument, the terms of which were 
not disclosed, was described as the most far-reaching and 
“liberal” ever agreed upon by more than two or three 
countries. This Conference was the only tangible result 
of the Pan-American Convention in Havana last Janu- 
ary, and likely to prove the most important step yet taken 
towards reaching friendly relations between North and 
South America. 

President-elect Hoover returned from his South Amer- 
ican tour after cutting short the latter phases of it, and 
instead of going to Florida, where he had expected to re- 
main unti! inauguration, he announced a 
sudden determination to go to Wash- 
ington. No official reasons were given 
for the change. The best informed opinion was that it 
referred to the Congressional situation caused by the 
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action of Senator Borah in demanding a special session 
to consider farm relief,.and the determination of Presi- 
dent Coolidge to have a farm-relief bill passed at this 
session. Much speculation was rife on the probable 
choices of new Cabinet officers, but nothing reliable was 
forthcoming. 

The deadlock existing over the New Year concerning 
the priority of consideration of the Kellogg Peace Pact 
or the Naval Bill was apparently broken on January 2, 
when Senator Borah, in charge of the 
Peace Pact, announced that Senator 
Hale, in charge of the Naval Bill, had 
yielded and would agree to vote on the Peace Pact be- 
fore the Naval Bill was considered. These two appar- 
ently contradictory pieces of legislation created an in- 
teresting situation, in which it appeared that proponents 
of each were attempting to use their position as a means 
of bargaining to bring about the passage of both of them, 
as desired by President Coolidge. 


Congressional 
Activities 


Afghanistan.—Only the vaguest reports have been 
available of the outbreak of the rebellious tribes against 
King Amanullah. During the last week of December, the 
Shinwaris attacked the capital, Kabul, 
and almost threw the city into a state of 
siege. The Bitish legation seems to 
have been the main target of attack. Foreign women and 
children were carried off to points of safety in India by 
airplanes, but heavy snows greatly impeded the work of 
rescue. Provisions were running low in the city and 
general distress was expected. Through a series of 
counter attacks of the Royal forces, the rebels were 
driven from the vantage points about the city, though 
they retained control of Jelabad Hills. The regular troops 
stationed along the Russian border were recalled to 
Kabul, as were the officers studying with the Turkish 
army. The Shinwaris presented three demands to King 
Amanullah: that no foreign legation be permitted to re- 
main in Afghanistan, that no native students be sent 
abroad for their education, and that the Afghanistan girls 
studying in Turkey be recalled. The rebellion began 
through disaffection with the reforms instituted by Ama- 
nullah. The report that the King had offered to resign in 
favor of his seven-year-old son was denied. The latest 
dispatches indicated that King Amanullah was willing to 
relinquish some of his reforms and that peace negotiations 
with the disaffected tribes were in progress. The Royal 
troops were in command of the situation and normal con- 
ditions were being established. 


Tribes in 
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Bolivia.—The protocol proposed by the Washington 
Pan-American Arbitration and Conciliation Conference 
was finally accepted by the Bolivian Government on 

January 2. Paraguay had already signi- 
icon fied its acceptance on December 29. This 

protocol sets up a commission to deter- 
mine responsibility for the recent warlike situation in the 
Chaco region, whose boundary is under dispute. Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Uruguay and the United States 
will be represented on the commission, in addition to the 
two countries interested. The commission will function 
beside that already sitting in Buenos Aires to determine 
the actual boundaries. This action was everywhere con- 
sidered as a triumph for the Washington Conference, and 
as indicating the ability of the Western hemisphere to 
settle its own disputes. 


Brazil.—A significant action was taken in Brazil 
by the adoption of a new textile protective tariff, in which 
duties are raised in some instances as high as one hundred 
per cent. This was considered a serious 
blow to British and American interests. 
Further indications of a movement in 
Brazil to preserve economic independence were the previ- 
ous agreements among producers of raw material, such 
as coffee, sugar, rice, lard and cacao, to stabilize and 
maintain prices. This action was equivalent to an export 
tax without the producers of raw material having to pay 
anything to the Government, since the raise would be 
passed on to consumers in the United States. 


Financial 
Rivalry 


Canada.—Following the recommendations made by 
the committee of Canadian and American experts in re- 
gard to the diversion of waters in the Niagara River, a 
convention was signed in Ottawa on 
January 2, by Premier Mackenzie King 
and the United States Minister, William 
Phillips. The agreement provides for the diversion of an 
increased amount of water from above Niagara Falls for 
power purposes. The work includes excavations of ex- 
posed shoals and the construction of submerged weirs that, 
according to the promoters, will preserve and even im- 
prove the scenic beauty of the river and Falls. The cost 
of the undertaking will be carried by the Niagara Falls 
Power Company and the Ontario Hydroelectric Power 
Commission, though compensation will be made through 
the additional amount of water they have been awarded 
for use. 


Agreement on 
Niagara Water 


China.—The last step in the long and painful pro- 
cess of the unification of China was taken on December 
29, when the Government of Manchuria officially joined 
the Nanking Government by raising in 
every city and town the Nationalist flag. 
This step was ordered by Chang Hsueh- 
Liang, son of the famous former dictator, Marshal 
Chang Tso-Lin. Following closely upon the favorable 


Unification 


tariff-autonomy treaty with England, this step was con- 
sidered to be a further phase of the wane of Japan’s in- 
fluence in the 


Far East. China has now ten tariff- 
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autonomy treaties. Japan accepted the situation as grace- 
fully as possible. The next step in the pacification of 
China was demobilization of the armed forces, and on 
January 3, a National Congress was opened to consider 
this move. It was proposed to reduce the armies by two 
thirds. The principal problem before the Congress was 
the peaceful distribution of the former soldiers. At the 
same time, it was announced that the United States had 
initiated negotiations with the Government of China, 
whose new capital is at Nanking instead of Peking, in 
an instrument similar to those recently concluded by Sec- 
retary Kellogg. 


Czechoslovakia.—Elections were held on December 
2 for the regional administrative Diets of tne four ad- 
ministrative parts of the country, viz., Bohemia, Moravia- 
Silesia, Slovakia, and Carpathian Ruth- 
enia. The Government Coalition parties 
maintained, with insignificant losses, 
their position as shown by the parliamentary elections of 
1925, and had in their favor against the Opposition nearly 
250,000 votes. In the results, Msgr. Sramek’s Popular 
party stood fifth after the Agrarians, the Communists, 
and the two Socialist groups. In Slovakia Msgr. Hlinka’s 
autonomist Slovak Popular party suffered a considerable 
decrease of votes, while the all-national Sramek party in- 
creased more than twofold. The figures were: Hlinka, 
325,830; Sramek, 43,717. 


Diet 
Elections 


France.—Two clauses in the budget bill which 
threatened to postpone its passing at the end of the year 
were finally carried on December 30. The first of these, 
which increased the salaries of the Depu- 


Deputies’ és 
Salaries ties from $1,800 to about $2,400 a year, 
Raised had passed the Chamber by the narrow- 


est margin, and upon its return from the Senate, was car- 
ried by a majority of fifty-three. In both chambers the 
number abstaining from voting was large enough to have 
wiped out the majority. The Premier did not favor the 
measure, but refrained from active opposition to it. The 
other clause, which grew out of the scandal of the Gazette 
du Franc, was aimed at the exclusion of members of 
Parliament from commercial and financial activities 
deemed incompatible with their parliamentary duties. A 
first draft proving unacceptable, it was returned and car- 
ried in a modified form. Among its provisions was one 
which forbade the use of Senators’ and Deputies’ names 
as directors or promoters of financial schemes. It did 
not, however, exclude their participation in established 
enterprises in which they were engaged before their elec- 
tion to Parliament. 

Premier Poincaré passed through a Cabinet crisis in 
the closing days of 1928, and emerged with his position 
stronger than it had been since the resignation of the Na- 
tional Union Government early in No- 
vember. His opposition to the salary in- 
crease of the Deputies, favored by Min- 
ister of Finance Chéron, who was immediately responsible 
for the budget, and his advocacy of the “ incompatibilities ” 
clause, which met serious opposition in the Senate, had 
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not added to his popularity. During the last week of 
December he had declared his intention to lay down the 
responsibilities of the Premiership immediately upon the 
passing of the budget, and on the last day of the year he 
proposed to his Cabinet that he offer his resignation to 
the President. He explained that in balancing the budget 
for the third successive year, he had sufficiently insured 
the stability of affairs to permit passing the reins of gov- 
ernment into other hands. Opposition to his resignation 
came from every member of the Cabinet, and the Premier 
consented to remain at the head of the Government which 
had thus virtually pledged to him its continued support in 
the important matters that remain for settlement in the 
next few months. 


Germany.—The annual report of S. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent General for Reparation Payments, giving his sur- 
vey of German economic conditions at the beginning of the 

fifth, or normal year of the working of 
eae the Dawes plan, was issued in Ger- 

many on January 1. The key note of 
the 108-page document was Germany’s ability to meet 
1eparation payments in the future as she has done in the 
past. This was expressed in the key sentence of the en- 
tire report, which read: “ It remains clear that no ques- 
tion can fairly arise, in the light of the practical experience 
thus far, as to the ability of the budget of the Reich to 
provide the full amount of its standard contribution under 
the plan.” Should the committee of experts in the forth- 
coming reparations conference seek to convert the political 
debt of Germany into a commercial one, it will find in the 
Agent General’s report, characterized as the “ Dawes 
Bible,” how Germany can bear the burden. 

The New Year’s message of Mr. Gilbert was received 
by official Germany with indignant surprise. While it 
was admitted that many of the figures and the conclusions 
in the report were true, it was objected 
that an absolutely false impression was 
created by the presentation of these facts 
and that an injustice had been done to Germany by the 
apparently dcliberate omission of most important con- 
siderations. The report, it was argued, contended that 
since Germany had met all payments loyally and promptly, 
it followed that Germany was on a sound economic basis. 
Mr. Gilbert, however, failed to mention that reparations 
up to the present have not been paid out of a surplus on 
exports, as originally foreseen under the Dawes plan, but 
through loans. This means that the political debts have 
already begun to be changed to commercial ones and that 
a definite guiding line has already been marked out for 
the coming conference of the reparations experts. The 
press bitterly complained that the report was drawn up 
after Mr. Gilbert had made several trips to London and 
Paris and after long conversations with Allied statesmen, 
upon which much of his report was based. In the mind 
of the press these circumstances were sufficient to 
found suspicions for the origin of the Agent General’s 
conviction that Germany’s present burden was not un- 
reasonable compared with the burden other nations sup- 
ported in liquidating the cost of the war. They also 
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prefigured, it was thought, the reactions of Paris and 
London where it was stated that the report showed no 
need for reducing German payments to the Allies and that 
Britain had been bearing a disproportionate share of the 
war burden. 


Great Britain—According to a report emanating 
from the Canadian press, an expert committee has been 
suggested for the purpose of making a thorough investi- 
gation of inter-Commonwealth relations 
in preparations for the Imperial Confer- 
ence to be held in 1930. During the last 
Conference, the idea of self-government for and by the 
Dominions was greatly advanced. Since then, this new 
policy has been tested in a variety of ways, and it was 
felt that several anomalies existed which were possible of 
reform. The projected committee of experts would con- 
sider, for example, the legislative powers of the Domin- 
ions in reference to the King, the authority of extra- 
territorial legislation by the Dominions, the repeal of the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865, whereby an Act 
passed by the Dominion legislatures could be negatived 
by the Westminster Parliament, etc. No date has been 
set for the appointment of the Committee, though the 
decision to set it up has evidently been passed. 

During the Christmas holiday season, the Lord Mayor’s 
fund for the distressed and starving miners in North 
England and Wales was substantially increased by private 
donations. Among these contributions 
was the American gift of $100,000, the 
donor or donors of which were not made 
public. These donations have materially increased the 
Parliamentary grants recently made by the Government. 
According to the London Daily News, a fund even of 
£10,000,000 would provide only temporarily for the 
quarter of a million miners and families that live in the 
distressed areas. The efforts to distribute the unem- 
ployed in other districts have been continued. 


Committee on 
Dominion Affairs 


Distress of 
Miners 


Hungary.—lt was reported at the close of the year 
that the Legitimist party of Hungary would begin cam- 
paigning next June for the return of the Archduke Otto, 
son of the late Emperor Charles, and 
his election to the throne of St. Stephen. 
A coronation robe was sent to the six- 
teen-year old Archduke by the party, which already 
acknowledged him as having acceded to the throne. Count 
Apponyi, the leader of the party, who recently visited him 
in Spain, declared that the Archduke was bright and pre- 
cocious, and well-equipped at his age for taking up his 
future duties. Opposition from Great Britain, France and 
Italy was discounted by Count Apponyi. 


Archduke 
Otto 


Jugoslavia—Dr. Anton Koroshets, Prime Minister 
since the new Cabinet was formed in July, 1928, resigned 
on December 30. It was reported that his resignation was 
due to objections raised by Ljubo David- 
ovitch, leader of the so-called Davido- 
vitch Democrats, to the appointment of 
Colonel Maximovitch as military prefect of the Zagreb 
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district in Croatia. King Alexander accepted the resigna- 
tion on January 2, and communicated the decree to the 
Cabinet council, asking Dr. Koroshets to carry on until 
a new Government could be formed. The Croatian and 
Independent Democratic leaders were informed that they 
could appear before the King in audience on January 4. 

Three plans were said to have been proposed by Dr. 
Matchek, leader of the Croatian Peasant Party, after he 
had declared that they would treat with the Serbian Gov- 
ernment not as a party but as a nation. 
The first plan was for a federation of 
autonomous provinces, along present 
lines of division. The second plan called for a division 
of the Kingdom between Serbia and Croatia along the 
Save and the Drina rivers. The third was for a new 
triune kingdom, composed of (1) Serbia, South Serbia 
and Montenegro; (2) Croatia, Slovenia and Dalmatia ; 
and (3) Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Croatian 
Plans 


Mexico.—News continued to filter out of Mexico 
concerning rebel activities in various parts of the Repub- 
lic. The rebel chief, Manuel Vigueras, was caught and 
immediately executed, within twenty- 
four hours of the public announcement 
hy President Gil that there would be no 
more drumhead courtmartials and executions of rebels, 
but that all of these would be tried in a formal way. The 
Government claimed’ that 1,500 rebels in the State of 
Morelos had indicated their intention of surrendering 
upon promise of receiving portions of land. Morelos, 
formerly a rich State, has been a desert for some years. 
Gil made other important pronouncements. One was that 
he would hereafter be empowered by Congress to stabilize 
the internal loan, to deal with foreign Governments with 
regard to claims, and to abolish all claims tribunals ex- 
cept mixed ones. The pending labor legislation, which 
was held up as the latest Socialist triumph, was appar- 
ently the obstacle holding up the long-expected financial 
solution. Bitter disappointment existed in American cir- 
cles that the debt question had not yet been brought to a 
conclusion by Mr. Morrow. The announcement from 
Washington that the American Ambassador would not 
take part in the European reparations question was signi- 
ficant of the fact that the Mexican settlement had a long 
way to go before reaching a conclusion. 


Disturbed 
Situation 


Nicaragua.—General Moncada, who was elected on 
the Liberal ticket in November, was formally inaugurated 
President on January 1. This marked the natural end of 
the movement which began when the 
United States intervened in the armed 
dispute between the Conservative and 
the Liberal parties. The election, presided over by United 
States marines, resulted in a peaceful solution, which, 
however, contained elements of danger, for though Mon- 
cada is a Liberal, the majority in Congress is Conserv- 
ative. The latter party, however, contains a left wing 


Inauguration 
of Moncada 


which on more than one occasion has voted for the Lib- 
erals. Withdrawal of a large number of the American 
marines was forecast. That some would remain, however, 
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was another proof of the limitation of sovereignty which 
Nicaragua had already suffered. 


Rumania.—In the debate on December 28, on the 
speech from the throne, the chief opposition to the present 
Peasant Party Government, viz., the Liberal party of 
former Premier Bratianu, announced 
through former Minister Duca that it 
would not prolong the debate by criticiz- 
ing. It was also announced that the same policy would 
be followed with regard to the budget, so that it could be 
voted before January 1. Smaller groups, also, agreed to 
wait before defining their attitude towards the Govern- 
ment’s program. Finance Minister Popovici announced 
that the deficit from last year would be met from the pro- 
ceeds of the settlement recently negotiated with Germany. 


Free Hand for 
Maniu 


League of Nations——Announcement was made on 
December 28, that the next meeting of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Conference would be held at Geneva on 
April 15, of this year. This was said 
Meeting to have been the first time that such a 
Announced meeting had been announced more than 
two months previous. It was understood that conversa- 
tions would take place between the various Governments 
before that date, and that the question of naval accord 
would be treated; not, however, the matter of cruiser ton- 
nage, concerning which the position of the American Gov- 
ernment has remained unchanged in maintaining a lower 
figure than was admitted at the last conference by the 
British delegation. The date of the next meeting of the 
commission on arms and munitions was set for March 11. 

M. Loudon, Chairman of the Disarmament Commission, 
replied on December 29, to M. Litvinov, the Russian 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, that Moscow’s request 
for an immediate session of the com- 
mission could not be entertained. M. 
Litvinov had written to the League of 
Nations on December 6, asking that the commission as- 
semble with the shortest possible delay in order to con- 
sider a new Soviet plan for reducing by fifty per cent all 
armaments in the world. 


Disarmament 


Reply to 
Litvinov 





There is a farm-relief problem which very few 
experts have taken the trouble to study. It came 
to light in the recent campaign, and Alice Avery 
will give her “Program for Farm Relief” in the 
next issue. She says: “ The Catholic women of 
this town do not want any more talk; they want 
action.” 

Brother Leo will contribute one of his charm- 
ing, chatty essays, “ The Bridge at Avignon.” 

Who are to do the work that must be done 
in the next few years to break down bigotry in 
this country? John C. Cahalan will discourse on 
the point in a peppery paper entitled “ A Fore- 
most American Catholic.” 

Contardo Ferrini is not yet canonized, but he 
lived a holy life in the world and was a famous 
professor. His story will be told next week by 
Edwin T. Kaiser. 
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Uprooting the Family Tree 


PEAKING at the annual convention of the American 

Sociological Society, Dr. W. F. Ogburn, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presented some conclusions which are 
not flattering. The family, he said, had been held to- 
gether by seven main bonds, ranked in the order of im- 
portance as affection, economics, religion, protection, 
recreation, education and the family status. Of these 
seven, affection only remained in vigor. 

Judging by some of Dr. Ogburn’s conclusions, it would 
seem that affection, too, is disappearing. For we are 
fairly safe, he asserts, in concluding that at least one out 
of every five marriages contracted in 1928 will end in the 
divorce courts. The gradual disappearance of what was 
once known as the American home is indicated by the 
fact that bakeries, delicatessen shops, hotels, and restau- 
rants are increasing in a much larger ratio than the pop- 
ulation. About two-thirds of the dwelling places now 
under construction are designed for small apartments, 
and of married women about one in ten is engaged in 
gainful occupation outside the home. 

The civilization pictured by Dr. Ogburn is one in which 
the real home is an exception. “ Home,” as the term is 
now understood, means a place used now and then as a 
dormitory. The kitchen, dining room, the wash house, 
children, domestic discipline, the guest room, the “ best 
parlor,” and the front porch, with all the other things 
that once were part of a home, are being replaced by 
public eating houses, public playgrounds and the juvenile 
court. Fathers and mothers too, in view of the rapidly 
falling birthrate, are disappearing, along with permanently 
wedded husbands and wives. 

The social scene is as bewildering as a kaleidoscope, 
but not nearly so pretty. One wonders where this mad 
rush known as modern civilization will end, for the old- 
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fashioned home was the most powerful agency of true 
education the world has ever known. As a developer of 
the traits that fashion strong and upright character, and 
as a teacher of religion and morality, it was second only 
to the Church. In its sanctuary were nurtured the men 
and women who throughout the ages have worked to 
make this weary world a little more like Heaven and a 
little less like Hell. 

We have many time-savers and labor destroyers in our 
modern ménages, but we have lost something that is far 
more precious. The vacuum cleaner can take the place 
of the housewife, as Leacock says, but it cannot replace 
the mother. “ No man ever said his prayers at the knees 
of a vacuum cleaner, or drew his first lessons in manli- 
ness and worth from the sweet, old-fashioned stories” 
that the radio told. 

However, we are the wealthiest country in the world. 
Let us swell with pride, even as we realize that only an 
infinitesimal percentage of us have any share in that 
wealth. 


The Abuse of the Injunction 


HE warmest shelter of the New York Times edi- 

torial page for January 2, is reserved for an ex- 
planation of the position assumed by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce on the proposal to curb the power 
of the Federal courts in issuing injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. With this friendly attitude of the Times we have 
no quarrel, for communications from the Chamber are 
usually worth a careful hearing. 

We readily agree that ill-timed Federal legislation in 
this matter will work untold harm. As stated on a 
former occasion, it seems to us that the question calls for 
the most careful study, and we do not believe that, as 
yet, Congress is equipped either with the knowledge or 
the judicial temper which must necessarily precede an 
equitable decision. No bill that has come to our notice 
is satisfactory. Labor leaders are too apt to let their 
emotions run away with them. Capital hardly stops 
short of the extreme of asserting that there are no evils 
which call for remedial legislation. 

With what the Chamber terms the “ fundamental prin- 
ciple” in this question, we are unable to agree. “ The 
purposes of the bill, it is proposed, are to be attained by 
depriving Federal courts of a portion of their judicial 
power,” and the Chamber is “ committed to the proposi- 
tion that there should be no attempt to decrease the power 
or diminish the jurisdiction of the Federal courts.” 

Possibly we are in error, but we seem to detect a tone 
of horror in this protest, as though an Act of Congress 
curbing the Federal courts would be equivalent to the 
laying of profane hands on the Covenant. We yield to 
none in our respect for duly constituted authority, but 
the Chamber, we venture to think, carries its respect for 
the Federal courts to a point of fatuity. The Supreme 
Court alone is created by the Constitution. All other 
Federal courts are the creation of Congress, and by Con- 
gress are their powers and jurisdiction established. “ The 
judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
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Supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish” 
Article III, Sec. 1, c. i). 

Hence there is no question of the right of Congress to 
lessen or increase, within constitutional limits, the powers 
of these courts. There should be no question of the duty 
of Congress to take away powers when experience proves 
them too liable to abuse. We may differ as to the extent 
to which the Federal injunction has been abused, but 
unless we go back to constitutional principles we shall 
not be able either tc provide a remedy, should it be 
needed, or to defend successfully the powers with which 
the courts are properly vested. 


A Catholic Historical Foundation 


T its December, 1928, meeting, the American His- 

torical Association reported that the endowment 
fund had reached a total of nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars. We listen with a pleasure that is wholly genu- 
ine, even if colored with no small degree of envy. Why 
cannot we Catholics emulate the example of these schol- 
ars? 

From the trade point of view, historical research is a 
drug on the market. Any facile writer proposing to show 
that Washington was always half-hearted in that little 
affair of 1776-1783, is sure of a publisher. Should he 
jazz the theme and, warming to his work, picture the 
Fathers of the Republic as drunkards, frauds, and rakes, 
publishers outbid one another to secure the book. Whether 
the tale is true or not is immaterial. The public seeks 
scandal or amusement, not instruction, and therefore the 
story must be sensational. 

A mere glance at the flood of biographies and “ his- 
tories” that have flooded the market these ten years and 
more proves the indictment. The cheap paragrapher 
gains the public ear. The historian knocks at one closed 
door after another. It is the era of Casanova and Cag- 
liostro, but a new Lingrad will starve in his garret, and 
a new Shea turn to hack work for his daily bread. 

What is true of historical research in general, is doubly 
true of research in Catholic history in the United States. 
Many secular universities and learned bodies can offer 
scholarships, and have publication funds at their disposal. 
Our own resources are disgracefully meager. Local 
societies, in Philadelphia, Chicago and New York, occa- 
sionally issue valuable monographs, in addition to their 
regular publications. Now and then a diocese, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, for example, is able to set aside funds for 
historical work. In special cases, a college, or an insti- 
tution such as The Thought Foundation, assists a scholar 
to publish the result of his researches. But the sum of 
our resources is pitifully inadequate. 

The need of a fully endowed historical foundation is 
no new theme in these pages. We have urged it time and 
again, but we must sorrowfully admit that our efforts have 
been without result. 

We have allowed our rich field of historical investiga- 
tion to remain untilled, and year by year investigation 
becomes more difficult. The treasures of our diocesan 
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archives are, for the most part, inaccessible. These 
sources should be catalogued, the more valuable papers 
photographed, and the whole made accessible to students. 
This task calls for time and money. Cannot a beginning 
be made by publishing a monthly or quarterly bulletin, 
containing a catalogue of the older diocesan archives and 
fac simile reproductions of the most important docu- 
ments? Such work is, of course, merely preliminary. 
The endowment fund should be sufficient to support a 
group of scholars, to pay for their investigations, and to 
publish their reports. 

Examining what has been accomplished by Father 
Hughes, S.J., Dr. Guilday, Father O’Daniel, O.P.—to 
speak only of living scholars—we are made painfully 
aware of what remains to be done. The influence of the 
German and Austrian missionary societies in the nine- 
teenth century has never been properly estimated. Father 
O’Daniel tantalizes us by what he was forced to leave 
untold of the early history of the Church in Tennessee. 
Webb’s “ Centenary,” with its wealth of allusions, still 
remains unedited and unfinished. We look in vain for a 
critical history of the Church in New England. Great 
figures in our early history, such as Fenwick, Bishop of 
Boston, still await a biographer. A biography of John 
Hughes is now in competent hands, but, except in the 
necessarily brief pages of Shea, the story of their pre- 
decessors is untold. 

We must gather up these sheaves lest they be lost. 
Time is a relentless destroyer. Following more than one 
important trail Shea was met at the end with tales of dis- 
sipated archives and lost manuscripts. That story will be 
retold again and again in the future if we do not act to 
guard our treasures. The want of a Catholic Historical 
Foundation is a reproach which Catholics in this country 
should speedily remove. 


A Convention Gone Wrong! 


HE meeting of the scientists in New York ended 

with an explosion which Dr. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, president of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, had not foreseen. Indeed, judging 
by his comments after the event, what happened was 
precisely what he had hoped would not happen. Rising 
up in the gathering, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, who holds 
forth at Smith College, advanced to the rostrum and 
with the spot light on him, staged the usual exhibition 
of bad taste and bad manners which the public has 
learned to expect whenever he appears. 

However, when the Association invited Dr. Harry EI- 
mer Barnes to discuss a topic intimately connected with 
religion and science, it prepared for the sorry exhibition 
which followed. Despite Dr. Osborn, who protests that 
the address of Dr. Barnes (in substance an exceedingly 
crude and vulgar attack upon revealed religion) was “an 
unwarranted intrusion,” it cannot disavow responsibility. 
Had he been present at the sectional meeting, writes Dr. 
Osborn, he “should have protested.” But it may be 
asked why Dr. Osborn, whose position as president as- 
sures him, it may be assumed, some influence over the 
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committee on program, did not protest before the in- 
vitation to Dr. Barnes was formally sent? 

It is no concern of ours, or of the public, whom the 
Association may invite. Still, it may be supposed that an 
Association whose purpose is the advancement of science 
chooses its speakers with unusual care. They ought to 
be leaders in their fields of research, it may be further 
supposed, men whose years of intelligent toil have in- 
vested them with authority to teach. A learned associa- 
tion does not invite the nearest cab driver to address 
them on problems of thermo-dynamics, or request the 
janitor to discuss the most recent findings in extension 
and time. But the Association for the Advancement of 
Science was guilty of a blunder equally ludicrous when 
it gave Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes a place on its program. 
In his chosen field of history, he is said to possess some 
merit. As often as he leaves this field, the results, 
academically speaking, are deplorable. The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science has surely 
achieved a unique position, more creditable to its sim- 
plicity than to its acumen, in accepting him as a scholar 
whose views on religion and science deserve serious con- 
sideration. 

In his sermon at the Cathedral on New Year’s Day, 
Cardinal Hayes, treating of the harmony between re- 
vealed religion and the facts of science, had no difficulty 
in disposing of the extravagances of Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes. We fear, however, that Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will not easily extricate themselves from 
the embarrassment caused them by Dr. Barnes’ public 
display of his ignorance of religion and modern science. 
Can they not, however, establish a section on the Cause 
of Bad Manners or a Museum—more genuine than some 
others under Dr. Osborn’s care—of Horrible Examples? 
Then, at least, they can invite Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 
as often as they choose, certain of the rare fitness of this 
academic mountebank from Smith, to preside over the one 
and to adorn the other. 


A Governor’s Warning 


HE inauguration of Governor Roosevelt, of New 
York, on January 1 was marked not only by tears 
for the departure of the best loved man in public life to- 
day—for despite his status as a private citizen Alfred E. 
Smith is still a servant of the people—but by the utter- 
ance of some very wise remarks by the new Executive. 
Referring to his policies against the monopoly of public 
power sources by private corporations, Governor Roose- 
velt spoke a word of warning against the gradual en- 
croachment upon State rights by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The theme is somewhat familiar, but the Governor 
approached it from a new angle by expressing his dis- 
trust of recent assumptions of power by the Federal 
courts. Admitting the difficulty of deciding the extent 


to which the State could go in regulating private enter- 
prises, he thought it unwise to put too much reliance on 
the ability of “ public service commissions ” to protect the 
interests of the State and its people. For “ the question- 
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able taking of jurisdiction by the Federal courts,” along 
with the gradual formation of “court-made law, the 
astuteness of our legal brethren, the possible temporary 
capitulation of our public servants, and even of a dormant 
public opinion itself,” may easily destroy the strongest 
defense set up by the State to protect its property and 
the rights of its people. 

The ease with which purely local regulations, assumed 
under the police powers of the State, have been over- 
turned by astute lawyers, pleading before Federal courts 
is indeed astounding. This ease, however, which threat- 
ens to destroy all local self-government, is merely the 
logical outcome of that graver evil which for nearly a 
quarter of a century has been but weakly resisted by the 
several States. If under the force of an ardent propa- 
ganda of emotionalism, the States themselves freely allow 
their duties to be assumed, and their constitutional rights 
to be invaded, by Congress, a public opinion is built up 
which with equal freedom suffers the Federal courts to 
invade and nullify the powers of the local tribunals. 

Adopted chiefly for the protection of the emancipated 
slave, the Civil War Amendments have become at once 
the source of undue protection for corporate wealth and 
of alleged justification for Federal usurpation of State 
rights. In its happier moments, the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly declared that the preservation of the rights of 
the several States is as necessary for the continuance of 
our constitutional form of government as the preserva- 
tion of the rights of the Federal Government. Yet year 
by year, the march of the Federal Government through 
the territory of inert and sluggish States has gone on and 
on, until hardly a right remains unthreatened. 

Federal road-building acts have been stretched far be- 
yond the limits of a provision in the Constitution for post 
roads. Before the Supreme Court blasted the second 
Child Labor Act the Children’s Bureau had undertaken 
schemes wholly at variance with our very notions of gov- 
ernment. In a burst of emotionalism, and over the oppo- 
sition of the American Medical Association, Congress 
passed a maternity act, and sent Federal inspectors into 
the States to teach mothers how to prepare pap and other 
baby food. For ten years a similar spirit has marshaled 
its forces at Washington to transfer the right to regulate 
and supervise the local schools from the States to a group 
of Federal bureaucrats. No man, no State, that has 
looked with indifference upon these attempts of Congress 
to destroy local self-government, can complain when the 
Federal courts also take part in the general campaign by 
assuming powers which make the local courts impotent, 
and worthless. 

Governor Roosevelt is right in regarding the ability of 
a local board to protect legitimate local interests as highly 
dubious. But, in our judgment, the best way of curbing 
this usurpation by the Federal courts, is to set our faces 
resolutely against the new Maternity bill, which will come 
up in the next Congress, and the Federal Education bill. 
The Federal Government can never exercise the functions 
confided to it by the Constitution when it persists in going 
into the States to teach engineers how to build roads, and 
mothers what to do when the baby is afflicted with colic. 
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Bigotry Wanes in Georgia 


RICHARD REID 


Editor, the Bulletin 


WELVE years ago the legislature of Georgia, the 
Empire State of the South, adopted a “ Convent- 
Inspection Bill,’ admittedly directed against Cath- 

olics, after a series of anti-Catholic orations perhaps un- 
paralleled in the history of modern American law-making 
bodies. This was but an incident in a wave of anti-Cath- 
olic prejudice sweeping the State. Three years later the 
chief agitator in the movement, then the most notorious 
anti-Catholic in the Union, was elected a United States 
Senator from Georgia. 

But, as I write, this is 1928, not 1916 or 1919, and on 
the sixth day of November the people of Georgia marched 
to the polls and registered their desire that the electoral 
votes of the State be cast for a Catholic candidate for the 
presidency. This at a time when the country was being 
afflicted by a wave of prejudice and bigotry surpassing 
anything seen in this day and generation, one which, agi- 
tated by outside forces, hit Georgia with the full force of 
its fury. 

The recent campaign demonstrated that a soap-box ap- 
peal to prejudice is no longer a passport to political pref- 
erence in the state of Stephens, Grady and Joel Chandler 
Harris. It proved, above everything else, according to 
distinguished Protestants, that the campaign of education 
the Catholics have been carrying on for the past twelve 
years through their Laymen’s Association “to bring 
about a friendlier feeling among Georgians, irrespective 
of creed,” has been refreshingly effective. 

The Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia is of 
course not in politics. When the most notorious anti- 
Catholic in the country was a candidate for the United 
States Senate, it took no stand against him nor for his 
opponent; the recent presidential election meant less to it. 
The anti-Catholic agitation directed against the Demo- 
cratic nominee, however, and the consequent demands 
made on the publicity bureau of the Association for in- 
formation made it a splendid watch-tower from which 
to observe the ebb and flow of the flood of prejudice and 
bigotry let loose in the State. 

There are about 200 newspapers in Georgia, daily and 
weekly. A decade ago the majority of them from time 
to time published matter from the Menace and other 
papers of that stripe; scores never appeared without it. 
In the recent campaign less than five per cent of the press 
of the State made a practice of admitting anti-Catholic 
matter to news or editorial columns. The editor of per- 
haps the most bitter anti-Catholic publication in the State 
has since sold out; the paper will no longer be anti-Cath- 
olic. The runner-up, sincere but fanatical, saw his county 
pile up a majority for what he termed the “ Romanist 
candidate.” Two other weeklies with anti-Catholic tinges 
were edited by ministers. The others in the anti-Catholic 
column were insignificant weeklies with only local influ- 
ence and not a great deal of that. 


The anti-Catholic agitation was responsible for the 
appearance in a few Georgia newspapers of more bigoted 
matter than has been published in the newspapers of the 
State in any year since about 1920; on the other hand the 
press of Georgia has carried during the past several 
months more constructive Catholic information than in 
perhaps any decade since Catholics first came to the State 
in 1566. 

Scores of leading Georgians, editors, public officials 
and others, wrote to the publicity bureau of the Catholic 
Laymen’s Association requesting data for editorials, arti- 
cles and public addresses in which they wished to refute 
current misrepresentations of Catholics. This indicates 
among other things that the existence of the publicity 
bureau of the Laymen’s Association had impressed itself 
upon the consciousness of the leading non-Catholics of the 
State and that they knew where to get information about 
things Catholic. 

So many inquiries were received asking for data on 
Catholic services to the country throughout its history 
that a special article was compiled giving in short, pithy 
paragraph form the names and records of scores of Cath- 
olic patriots from 1776 to date. Scores of Georgia news- 
papers published this information in whole or in part, 
and it was sprinkled through hundreds of published ad- 
dresses of Georgia Protestants. 

The fake “oath” of the Knights of Columbus made 
its appearance early in the campaign. The Laymen’s As- 
sociation, cooperating with the Knights of Columbus, de- 
stroyed most of the effectiveness of the “oath” by dis- 
tributing the $25,000-reward offer authorized by the 
Knights of Columbus for proof of the authenticity of the 
fake. Copies were sent to every newspaper in Georgia 
and to hundreds of leaders in the State; arrangements 
were made to have the reward offer posted in public 
places in every county. The reward offer was published 
as a paid advertisement in key newspapers covering the 
State. 

A Georgia minister of the sensational type one Sunday 
promised to read the “ oath of the Knights of Columbus ” 
from his pulpit the following Sunday evening; he read 
extracts from the fake “oath” in order to whet the appe- 
tite of his congregation. The next Sunday the Laymen’s 
Association published the reward offer in the local news- 
papers. A capacity congregation turned out that night to 
hear the “oath” read. The minister has not mentioned 
it yet. Fi 

Early in the campaign a minister in a Georgia city 
wrote to an anti-Catholic paper stating that the Catholics 
in his city were conducting prayer meetings for the suc- 
cess of the candidacy of the Democratic nominee. The 
Laymen’s Association wrote to him and asked him for 
details; he did not answer. It wrote again; stil] there 
was no answer. It then recounted in its official organ the 
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charge the minister made, the requests for information, 
and the minister’s failure to comply with them. Marked 
copies of the publication were sent to the members of 
his congregation. He had nothing more to say on this or 
kindred subjects for the rest of the campaign. 

The official organs of the Methodist and Baptist 
Churches fought the Democratic nominee. The Methodist 
publication said it would oppose Governor Smith because 
of his religion if for no other reason; the Baptist paper 
was like-minded. The Baptist editor allowed the “ dark- 
cloud” forgery of Lincoln to be published in the columns 
of his paper, the Christian Index. The Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation quoted Lincoln’s son, one of his leading historians, 
and even Georgia’s most notorious anti-Catholic, to prove 
its falsity. The Christian Index then asserted that 
Catholics held most of the Government offices in Wash- 
ington. The Laymen’s Association presented statistics 
showing that only five per cent of the executives at 
Washington were Catholics and that the Index was at 
least in error. 

The Index ignored the corrections. The Laymen’s As- 
sociation sent them to the newspapers, several of which 
published them. Lay officials of the Baptist denomina- 
tion and many other leading Baptists were also furnished 
with the refutations. The /ndex then gave as its authority 
the Forum. The Laymen’s Association showed that the 
Index did not mean the Forum, a magazine which con- 
notes respectability, but the Fellowship Forum, a pro- 
fessional anti-Catholic publication which tried to make 
its readers believe that Catholics were responsible for the 
death of President Harding so that they might put Calvin 
Coolidge in the White House. This matter was sent to 
the newspapers and to leading Baptists in Georgia, with 
salutary results. There are in the files of the Laymen’s 
Association copies of letters influential Baptists wrote to 
their official organ protesting against its anti-Catholic 
political tactics; they sent copies to officials of the Lay- 
men’s Association when sending originals to their own 
publications. Politics became the exception rather than 
the rule in the issues of the Jndex some weeks before 
election. 

Misrepresentation of the marriage laws of the Catholic 
Church was resorted to in order to stir up hatred against 
Catholics and the Democratic nominee. A Georgia Con- 
gressman wrote for facts about the Catholic marriage 
laws in order to meet propaganda he was satisfied was 
false. Numerous Georgia newspapers discussed the mat- 
ter in their editorial columns, basing their observations on 
data furnished by the Laymen’s Association’s publicity 
bureau. Thousands of pieces of literature bearing on the 
subject were placed at strategic points in the State. 

A Georgia editor referred in his columns to the “ oath 
Catholics take.” The publicity director of the Laymen’s 
Association asked for a copy of the oath, saying that he 
was born a Catholic, reared one, educated in Catholic 
schools and a Catholic college, had taught in a Catholic 
school and had been editor of a Catholic paper for years, 
but knew of no such oath. “ You’re not a member of 
the inner circle,” he replied. “ They’re holding out on 


you.” But that editor has since changed his opinion. 
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Another editor objected to the laws of the Argentine 
Republic which require that the president be a Catholic. 
The Laymen’s Association asked why he did not discuss 
the laws of England, Norway, Sweden and other coun- 
tries which require the ruler to be a Protestant. He re- 
torted that as a Baptist he disclaimed responsibility for 
what Protestants did, since the Baptist Church was not, 
strictly speaking, Protestant but developed side by side 
with the Catholic Church through the ages; he asserted 
furthermore that the laws to the point in England and 
the Scandinavian countries were unfortunate inheritances 
from the Catholic Church, to which these countries once 
belonged ! 

For every anti-Catholic editorial in a Georgia news- 
paper there were fifty or one hundred times as many 
breathing the spirit of fairness and goodwill, most of 
them published in counties where Catholics could be 
counted on one’s fingers. A number of editors answered 
anti-Catholic communications in their editorial columns; 
a few sent such communications to the Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation with the request that they be answered. 

An anti-Catholic lecturer went through Georgia adver- 
tising her talks with a circular containing the fake “ oath” 
of the Knights of Columbus. Country town after country 
town refused to allow her the use of any hall. A Protest- 
ant lawyer in a little town where there are no Catholics 
phoned the Laymen’s Association for information about 
her when she was scheduled to speak there; he published 
the data as an advertisement, for which he paid. The 
woman ended up in a jail at Savannah. 

An Alabama inquirer put five questions up to the Lay- 
men’s Association with the conclusion: “ On your answers 
depends my vote as a presidential elector from Alabama.” 
He was told to vote as he pleased but his questions were 
answered. A Tennessee lawyer who requested informa- 
tion about Catholic beliefs later sent the Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation a copy of a page advertisement he published, 
based on the information furnished him. Inquiries were 
received from nearly every State in the Union during 
the campaign, and despite the unusual demands made on 
the facilities of the Association and the lack of funds for 
it to do such work in other States, all inquiries were 
answered. 

There has been a great deal said about pulpits being 
turned into political platforms and politics being preached 
from them. But Georgians saw political platforms turned 
into pulpits by political leaders who preached the facts 
about the Catholic Church from them. Twelve years ago, 
nine years ago, no one dreamed of such a situation so 
soon in Georgia. The Georgia Catholics, by steady, con- 
sistent, patient, charitable efforts, encouraged by their 
conviction that their neighbors would be fair when they 
knew the facts, have wrought a great change. The most 
recent anti-Catholic campaign is over. The Georgia 
Catholics are still at work spreading the truth about the 
Church, making friends in time of peace who will stand 
by them in days of strife. Other anti-Catholic campaigns 
will come, if we may judge the future by the past. The 
Catholics of Georgia intend that they will be less effec- 
tive than the unsuccessful one of 1928. 
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A Problem from Scotland 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


(Copyright, 1928) 


versy is that our opponents are talking almost en- 

tirely in terms of the past, and that an entirely 
dead past; whereas we are making some sort of attempt, 
whether it be considered impertinent or eccentric or 
meddlesome or paradoxical, to deal with the practical 
conditions of the present. 

An amusing comedy on these lines seems to have arisen 
on the subject of Scottish Nationalism or the notion of 
Home Rule for North Britain. A worthy Presbyterian 
has warned his fellow-countrymen that the movement is 
tainted by the presence of Roman Catholics, and especially 
by that of Mr. Compton Mackenzie; and that no little 
degree of the deadly peril is indicated by the fact that 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham is interested in a book by 
Mr. Belloc in which the hideous sentiment is uttered that 
the Reformation was the shipwreck of Christendom. 

Personally I should have thought it was obvious to 
anybody on any side, in one solid and objective sense, that 
it was the shipwreck of Christendom. I should imagine 
that it would be obvious to anybody, for instance, who 
desires or even discusses the Reunion of Christendom. 

There certainly was a united vessel or vehicle, and it 
certainly did break up into different parts. Some people 
may think the ship was a rotten, old-fashioned three- 
decker that was bound to break up; and that the people 
were lucky who got away from it in boats. But it is 
certain that it did break up, and that the boats were not 
the same as the original ship. 

A man might as well resent our saying that the rise 
of the feudal kingdoms and the modern nationalities was 
part of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. This 
is only one of the marks of such bigotry; but it is worth 
noting at the outset. One of the peculiarities of this sort 
of bigot is that he cannot distinguish between provocative 
statements and plain inevitable statements. 

If I say, as I do say, that the Reformation was a relapse 
into barbarism, a return to all that was worst in the Dark 
Ages without anything of what was best in them, an 
idolatry of dead Hebrew documents full of visions and 
symbols without any Daniel to interpret the dreams, a 
stampede of brutal luxury and pride with a vulgar howl 
of hot-gospelling for an excuse, a riot of thieves and loot- 
ers with a few foaming and gibbering lunatics carried in 
front of it like live mascots for luck; the return of the 
Manichee, the dirty ape of the ascetic, conspiring with 
the devil to destroy the world—if I were to say all this 
(and I am quite prepared to say it and to justify it) I 
should think that these remarks about Protestantism cer- 
tainly had a slightly provocative flavor. 

But if I were to say, with Mr. Belloc, that Protestant- 
ism was the shipwreck of Christendom, I should regard 
it as an ordinary historical statement, like saying that the 
American War of Independence was a split in the British 


r ‘HE thing that strikes me most in current contro- 


Empire. The bigot cannot see the difference between 
these two types of statement, whether made by us or by 
himself. ‘ 

The next interesting thing to note about the protest is 
that the Protestant goes on to say that Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie and his friends are going to ruin Scotland by re- 
moving the stern teaching of John Knox, which has ap- 
parently created the Scottish character. 

This seems a little hard on the Scottish character. I 
cannot quite bring myself to believe that the character of 
Scott or of Stevenson, the character of Burns or Barrie, 
are exact and unaltered reproductions of the stern teach- 
ing of John Knox. 

But before we come to any such comparisons, it is 
worth remarking, on the face of the thing, that a rather 
more living world, a life more in touch with modern con- 
ditions, a grasp of the actual problems of the present and 
immediate future, is rather more indicated by saying the 
words “ Compton Mackefizie” than by saying the words 
“John Knox.” Many very modern young men have re- 
cently joined the same religion as Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie. No such modern young men, that I ever heard 
of, have ever exhibited the smallest desire to go back to 
the religion of John Knox. 

As a matter of plain fact, there is hardly one modern 
Scotsman in a thousand who has the smallest sympathy 
with the real religion of John Knox. He may vaguely 
respect John Knox as a Scottish hero, on the supposition 
(quite startlingly false) that he was a Scottish patriot. 

As a matter of fact, the patriotic party in Scotland was 
the wicked Papistical party; Knox and his Presbyterians 
were all for helping the pressure of England and Eliza- 
beth. They would have justified themselves by saying 
that they had the one, true and only right religion. 

The question is, who is left even in Scotland who be- 
lieves that it was the one, true and only right religion? 
I repeat, about one in a thousand, perhaps only a few 
splendidly fanatical old Wee Frees in the Highlands. 
Anybody who knows anything of the Scottish Presby- 
terian Churches, during the last fifty years, knows that 
the prevailing doctrine taught in them has not been the 
severe Calvinism of the eighteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, still less the wild Calvinism of the sixteenth. It 
has been a mild hash of Hegelian philosophy and Higher 
Criticism, all borrowed from Germany and carefully learnt 
by Scotch students in German Universities. 

And anybody who has noticed what the modern Scot- 
tish character is really like knows that it does not by 
this time (thank Heaven) bear the smallest resemblance 
to the sternness of John Knox. It is rather sentimental 
than otherwise, though its sentiment finds expression in 
more than one brilliant and admirable man of genius. 
Modern Scotland is not even remotely represented by 
John Knox. It is represented much more accurately, and 
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much more honorably, by Sir Harry Lauder and Sir 
James Barrie. 

This dull habit of invoking dead things, in a world in 
which we are surrounded by more and more interesting 
living things, is the second mark of the sort of bigot I 
am describing. It would be an extremely interesting 
business to write a real, respectful and sympathetic history 
of the remarkable episode of Scottish Puritanism ; insist- 
ing on its integrity and its intellectual vigor while it lasted. 
But any sincere study of it must conclude with the state- 
ment that it did not last. 

One of the most brilliant and distinguished of Scottish 
professors, at Edinburgh University, himself of an origin 
wholly Puritan and of sympathies the very reverse of 
Catholic, used to me the true and forcible expression about 
the old Scottish Sabbatarianism, “It covered all Scot- 
land; and then, one morning, it had suddenly vanished 
everywhere, like the snow.” 

And though the story might be told truly from either 
standpoint, or from many others, it is but natural that we 
should draw our own moral from it. And the moral is, 
of course, one which we find running through the whole 
of our history. 

The birth and death of every heresy has been essen- 
tially the same. A morbid or unbalanced Catholic takes 
one idea out of the thousandfold throng of Catholic ideas 
and announces that he cares for that Catholic idea more 
than for Catholicism. He takes it away with him into a 
wilderness, where the idea becomes an image and the 
image an idol. Then, after a century or two, he suddenly 
wakes up and discovers that the idol is an idol, and shortly 
after that that the wilderness is a wilderness. 

If he is a wise man, he calls himself a fool. If he is 
a fool, he calls himself an evolutionary progressive who 
has outgrown the worship of idols; and he looks round 
him at the wilderness, spreading bare and desolate on 
every side and says, in the beautiful words of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, “I see no limit to it all.” 

That is what happened to the Calvinistic Scotsman ; 
and the chief comfort in the prospect is that the Scots- 
man is not generally a fool, even when he has ceased to 
be a Calvinist. But he very often becomes an atheist; 
and the fact that so many of the hard destructive skeptics, 
from Hume downwards, came from Scotland, was the 
early and significant evidence of the discovery of the idol 
and the wilderness. But in any case, that is the compact 
parable of what occurred. 

The Calvinist was a Catholic, whose imagination had 
been in some way caught and overpowered by the one 
isolated theological truth of the power and knowledge of 
God; and he offered to it human sacrifice, not only of 
every human sentiment, but of every other Divine quality. 

Something in that bare idea of all-seeing, all-searching, 
and pitiless power intoxicated and exalted certain men 
for a certain period, as certain men are intoxicated by a 
storm of wind or some terrible epic. The more moderate 
Protestants, the Anglicans, and to a large extent the Lu- 
therans, had something of the same queer feeling about 
the King. Hence came the Cavalier doctrine of Divine 
Right—and the Court chaplains of Prussia. 
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Nothing is more intriguing and challenging to the 
imagination than the necessity of trying to understand 
how men in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
felt a sort of abstract altruistic joy in the mere might 
and triumph of the Prince, in the mere autocracy of the 
earthly ruler. The Calvinists, to do them justice, felt it 
only about the heavenly ruler, In that sense the Scots can 
look proudly back on their Calvinism. But they cannot 
look proudly forward to Calvinism. 

They really know, as well as anybody else, that this 
isolated religious idea can no longer be kept separate 
from all the other religious ideas to which it belongs. The 
Calvinism of the Puritan is as dead as the Divine Right 
of the Cavaliers; men can no longer worship the idol, 
whether it is Presbyterianism or Erastianism. They can 
only worship the wilderness, which is atheism—or, as the 
more polite say, pantheism. 

Whether it be called a Catholic tendency or no, all the 
movements of all the sects of late have been in the direc- 
tion of trying to put together again those separate pieces 
that were pulled apart in the sixteenth century. The main 
feature of our time has been the fact that one person 
after another has recovered one piece after another, and 
added it to the new scheme by borrowing it from the old. 
There is one sufficient proof that there has indeed been 
a shipwreck, and that is that Robinson Crusoe has ever 
since been continually going back to get things from the 
wreck, 


Wandering Youth in Germany 


Kivian J. Hennricu, O.M.Cap., M.A. 
HE new Germany, inventive and resourceful, has 
discovered a means to promote outdoor life that has 
spread tremendously, yet received scant notice outside of 
Central Europe. This is the movement called Verband 
fiir Jugendherbergen—“ Society for Providing Shelters 
for Youth.” Since its foundation some twelve years ago 

it has harbored millions of youthful wanderers. 

The world-war and its consequences were the main 
cause for the formation of the society. Poverty and poor 
health made it necessary to provide for the re-building 
of the nations by the up-building of the coming genera- 
tion. To physical ills moral needs were added. The 
growing generation, lacking the training the absent 
fathers would have provided, became undisciplined, lazy 
and unreasonable in its quest for amusements. A remedy 
for these evils was expected from “ hiking,” which would 
lead boys and girls out of the cities with their doubtful 
attractions into the open country with its fresh air and 
fresh food. 

The experiments were not without success. Light, air 
and exercise combined to strengthen the body and the 
appetite brought about by the sojourn in the country re- 
ceived satisfaction from the plain and healthy rural meals. 
Incidentally patriotism was deepened by becoming ac- 
quainted with the natural beauties of the fatherland and 
the neighborliness and hospitality of its inhabitants. 

However, frequent trips in the vicinity soon lost their 
novelty and attraction and the natural inquisitiveness of 
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youth reached beyond one day’s excursions. They aroused 
the desire to remain in God’s nature, to keep on walking 
as long as time and means permitted. The scarcity of 
money created the problem how to provide for sleep and 
rest during the night and for protection during inclement 
weather. Hotels and restaurants were, for most of the 
boys and girls under twenty, beyond reach. It was the 
poor and middle class which longed for wanderings and 
needed them most. 

Evidently buildings were required, since small tents 
were out of the question because they could only be used 
temporarily and for a short time only. On the other 
hand, since the War had stopped all building construc- 
tion, there were no buildings available that were suitable 
for human habitation. There were, however, other 
buildings that had been left untouched, could not easily 
be remodeled for dwellings and were—in many cases— 
owned by the public. Among these were old and partly 
ruined castles, forgotten shelters, watch towers, wind 
mills, secularized monasteries, old mansions, condemned 
prisons, etc. 

Many of these could be partly or entirely restored with 
much labor but little money for building material. A 
trial was made and proved successful. Volunteers did 
most of the work and lodged the youth of the land in 
many places where formerly lords and barons had 
dwelt. Still, they were too far apart to provide nightly 
shelter on a country-wide or even shorter trip. To 
remedy the shortage many available schools, halls and 
gymnasiums were equipped to serve as lodging during 
the night and on some days as shelters as well. Even 
barges lying idle in harbors were utilized for this pur- 
pose. Local as well as national authorities soon became 
inclined to grant financial support and the movement 
entered into a new stage. 

To change an old castle, watchtower or windmill into 
a practical and inviting lodge was no easy matter. In 
many cases it would not have been attempted if funds 
for new buildings had been available. The favorable at- 
titude of the Government increased the funds and per- 
mitted the erection of new buildings suited for the needs 
of youth. This is being done wherever nothing else is 
available. With new buildings, great weight is laid upon 
an attractive exterior and a practical and sanitary in- 
terior. Exteriors are designed so as to be in harmony 
with the natural surroundings and the style that is in 
vogue in the locality. The interior is planned to combine 
usefulness with home-like appearance. 

Health and morals are being protected by the plans 
adopted. The dormitories, lavatories and baths for 
boys and girls are kept entirely separate. Since the num- 
ber of boys exceeds that of girls in the ratio of two to 
one, arrangements are made to accommodate them accord- 
ingly. Asa rule, there is room for at least 100 wander- 
ers. Moreover, each lodge has some smaller rooms that 
can be used for sitting, working or meeting rooms. These 
rooms are decorated by the transients with flowers, 
branches and pictures. The furnishing is simple but 


strong. It consists in a receptacle for knapsacks and bags 
along the wall, plain tables and benches. Some of these 
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rooms serve as quarters for the superintendent and his 
family. A kitchen for the use of guests, a heating and 
lighting plauc and in some cases an auditorium complete 
the lodge. An adjacent playground and swimming hole 
is often a useful addition. 

The movement, although yet in its infancy, is rapidly 
spreading over Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Holland, Sweden and Switzerland. The Republie 
of Germany has been divided for the purpose into twenty- 
six administrative districts. A special guide book pub- 
lished annually contains besides the location of the 2,500 
shelters now in use, road maps, regulations and other 
useful items. t 

With the spreading of the movement the interest in 
wandering increased. Railroads granted greatly reduced 
fares, school authorities designated one or more extra 
days per month for obligatory walks, and organizations 
organized regulr outings for their members. This 
necessitated the gathering of large funds since most of 
the young people and children were poor. Several sys- 
tems of collecting them were introduced. An adult con- 
tributing membership was offered and welcomed by the 
public; the industries were asked for support and many 
cities and towns imposed upon their inhabitants a volun- 
tary head-tax of from one to five cents annually. The 
more important juvenile organizations affiliated with the 
Verband and assessed their membership. This procedure 
did much to influence the government. The Reichstag 
diverted large sums formerly used for military purposes 
toward the establishment and support of the shelters for 
youth and for other outdoor and athletic activities. Most 
of the funds thus gathered are being used to erect new 
shelters. 

This brings us to the conditions under which these 
shelters may be occupied. None but boys and girls under 
twenty-one years of age are admitted. All guests must 
have an identification or membership card, except school- 
children, accompanied by a certified guide who assumes 
full responsibility for their conduct. Upon arrival, the 
names and addresses of the guests are registered, together 
with the amount paid. The regulations, conspicuously 
posted, differ in different places. As a rule, guests are 
expected to arrive before six p. m., and are requested not 
to leave before daybreak. Retirement with silence is set 
for ten p.m. The use of tobacco and alcohol is strictly 
prohibited and the guides are asked not to leave their 
party. 

In some of the less frequented shelters adults are ad- 
mitted, provided they are contributing members and are 
willing to depart immediately if their accommodations are 
needed for young people, but laborers looking for work 
or working in the vicinity, agents, salesmen, tramps and 
vacationists, are always excluded. 

Interesting by-products of the renovated shelters are 
the museums and open air theaters. Old castles are very 
well suited for these purposes. They furnish the right 
atmosphere for the exhibition of antiquities and their 
galleried courtyards form excellent stages. Not many 
properties are needed to make them fit, if the right class 
of plays is selected. The open-air plays and pageants have 
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been presented in several shelters and always attracted 
thousands of spectators from near and far week after 
week. Winter sports also play a great role in mountain- 
ous regions. Hence, practically all shelters are run on 
an all-year plan and are eminently useful in many ways. 

The Central Bureau and Headquarters, in Hilchenbach, 
Westphalia, has the duty of the extension and guidance 
of the movement together with the education of the pub- 
lic. The sectional bureaus have a share in the above men- 
tioned activities and financing, and exercise a general 
supervision over a certain district; the local committee 
has immediate executive power. The supervisor or host 
of the shelter actually conducts its operation. These men, 
called Herbergesvater reside in the shelter or at least in 
close proximity. It is their duty to see to it that the 
shelter is kept clean and sanitary, that the occupants con- 
duct themselves properly and to furnish such aid and ad- 
vice as the guests may require and they are able to give. 
In several places, the wife is in charge of the kitchen and 
conducts a simple restaurant where milk, sandwiches, 
stews, fruit and other food items may be had cold or hot. 
Sometimes a small store selling souvenirs, notions, maps, 
stationery, etc., operates in the shelter. The salaries of 
the host vary according to the size and the activities of 
the shelter and the fitness of the man. Some receive a 
straight salary, others receive the profits from the kitchen 
and store or part of it additionally. 

These hosts have the power to enforce all rules and 
regulations established and needed for the proper housing 
of wanderers, and to exact the fees. They may make 
complaints against individuals or groups and retain their 
identification cards, thereby suspending them from the 
further use of all shelters. Good hosts have a great in- 
fluence over their guests and the shelters are mostly what 
the superintendent makes them. 

Children marching in groups are under the direct super- 
vision of their guides, who are certified by local authori- 
ties as being fit for the job and as being entitled to the 
use of the shelters when accompanied by at least five 
children. Most of the guides are teachers—male and fe- 
male—but practically all callings and professions are 
represented among them. Special educational weeks held 
for this purpose offer them an opportunity for training in 
the work. Short or more extended courses are given 
from time to time in the larger cities or on occasions when 
a large number of people gather for conventions. Fre- 
quent meetings held in the districts provide occasions for 
the exchange of ideas. Among the topics treated in the 
guidebook courses are the following: local history, in- 
dustry, agriculture, leadership, technical information, sing- 
ing, health, games, natural sciences and hygiene. 

During the past twelve months the number of those 
receiving night lodging reached a total of three millions 
in Germany alone. Sixty-nine per cent of the guests were 
boys and the rest girls. Twenty-nine per cent of these 


attended grammar schools, thirty-five per cent high 
schools and thirty-six per cent were working boys and 
girls. Although the number seems large and shows the 
wanderlust of the young, not more than one out of every 
twenty-five German youths made use of the shelters. But 
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the increase of the number of lodgings by half a million 
in one year proves that the movement is progressing. 

Not much more remains to be said about the wanderers 
themselves. The majority of these is between fourteen 
and twenty years of age. Their equipment is very simple 
and includes but the bare necessities. A good pair of 
shoes, a mantle or raincoat and a knapsack containing a 
change of underwear, towels, toilet articles, a sleeping 
bag and a little food is about all that is carried along. 
The nourishment presents no problem. Bread, butter, 
milk and fruit can be had everywhere and warm meals 
are not necessary even on a trip lasting several days. 
Good water is plentiful and a few baked potatoes consti- 
tute a fine addition to the menu. 

Owing to the scarcity of money still prevailing in Cen- 
tral Europe, the cost of the outings must be kept as low 
as possible. It has been estimated that the average cost 
per week, excluding railroad fare, is about two dollars. 
But even this—eight to nine Marks—is quite a sum for 
poor people, but a number of charitable organizations 
are aiding poor children in order that as many as possible 
may get the benefit of God’s outdoors. The trekking 
groups of children, especially the high-school pupils with 
their multicolored caps, their happiness and good be- 
havior make a favorable impression upon the traveler 
who beholds them on the highways during the summer 
months, 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Among a million score 

Of minds that wing to earth, 
One genius, held in store 

By Wisdom, wins to birth: 


One poet doomed to be 
Unknown, and so unheard 

Of Adam’s host, till he 
Returns to Beauty’s Word. 


Behold, like David's clan 
That bides a Royal Birth, 
We heed no unctioned man 
Whose realm is not of earth; 


And yet, unlike the Jews, 
When dumb in death he lies 
How far we'd spread the news 
Should he, like Thompson, rise! 


Francis CARLIN 


PERCEPTION 


In my frail sphere, grant me the clarity 
To see blue quiet depths beyond this haze; 
Perceive beneath the restless-surfaced sea 
The constant majesty of ocean ways. ° 
Recall the impartial bounty of the sun; 
The petaled brilliance hid in wizened pod; 
The manifold disclosures that are one; 
The baffling apprehension of our God. 


Never forget the human soul, alone 
And longing, mutely masked by blood and bone. 


Monroe HEATH. 
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Rome Revisited 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


TAXICAB with a brown-robed friar in it, rattl- 

A ing by the mouldering pillars and masonry of 
the Roman Forum, sounding its frantic horn 

under Santa Martina’s clanging bells as it rounds the nar- 
row turning by the Mamertine Prison and scatters a 
startled file of cassocked college students—that will re- 
main an undying picture of Eternal Rome, ever renewing 
itself and always the oldest and most dignified of cities. 

And still and always the most interesting city on earth; 
not the most beautiful, of course, though there are 
moments around sunset . . . but intellectually the most 
fascinating of metropolises, with the longest history and 
nearly all of it naked to the eye right now. For the three 
layers of Roman history are always to be seen: pagan 
Rome, in temple, forum, circus and tomb; Christian 
Rome, in palace, basilica, catacomb and college; modern 
secular Rome, in monument, tramcar, policeman and 
parliament house. 

Rome has always been the city of builders, though 
most of those who have ruled it and tried their hand at 
remodeling it, except Rienzi, have not been Romans at 
all. The Romans themselves put Rienzi to death (you 
can still see the spot at the foot of the Capitol, and the 
window whence his wife witnessed the tragedy, in the 
year 1354). And it is true that Rome has always needed 
rebuilding; for Vandal or mercenary of the Empire 
wreaked fearful vengeance on it for being magnificent ; 
and fire and earthquake rivaled human destroyers in shak- 
ing down its buildings. But there has always been an 
Augustus or a Trajan or a Sixtus V to weave a new 
thread into its complicated pattern, with a della Rovere 
or Barberini or Borghese or Ludovisi to do his minor 
part. 

The revisiting stranger, therefore, is not surprised, 
in view of the profound revolution that has occurred in 
Roman life, to have the corner of his eye surprised by a 
new vista up some formerly familiar street, or to have his 
expected path suddenly blocked by some new erection, or 
his anticipated roundabout made unnecessary by some 
bold demolition executed to solve a hitherto impossible 
traffic problem. For one thing, after fifty years of pos- 
session the Italian State is at last getting its own govern- 
ment buildings, and the papal palaces and Religious col- 
leges confiscated for that purpose in 1872 are some of 
them finding their way back into the hands of their right- 
ful owners. 

Then, of course, Rome is bigger than it was, consider- 
ably bigger. The figures, jotted down from the exhaus- 
tive monthly census bulletin now published, are interest- 
ing, even startling. In 1871, the last year of Papal pos- 
session, the population was 213,633; fifty years later, in 
1921, at the coming of the Fascisti, it was 522,123, a 
growth of 308,490; in 1928, the Year VII, as it is now 
styled, it was 859,222, a growth of 337,099, or more in 
seven years than in the whole fifty years preceding. 


Whole new quarters have sprung up in every direction, 
with the paradoxical result that Rome, city of churches 
if ever there was one, finds its diocesan resources taxed 
beyond limit to supply houses of worship for its people. 
Incidentally, this flight to the cities from the country, 
due, perhaps, to war and civil war at first, and later to 
changed conditions of prosperity, was the subject of an 
anxious Cabinet meeting recently. It is a case where 
Church and State can cooperate, for the usual rule in 
continental Catholic countries is that the city masses be- 
come de-Christianized, while rural life remains on the 
whole simple, sweet and religious. Rome and Italy are 
no exception to the rule. 

It is the custom of old-time “ Romans” to bewail the 
changes that come over the city every now and again. 
It is safe to say that taxicab and motorcar and bus are 
as responsible as any invading government for recent 
changes. The noises are one instance; for every chauf- 
feur deems it proper (or is there a law to that effect?) 
to sound his raucous horn (horn, not klaxon) at the 
approach of every other vehicle or every pedestrian (and 
we pedestrians are the same the world over) or even at 
every street-crossing. Stravinsky could learn something 
from the general effect. Formerly, nearly the only 
traffic noises, apart from tramcar gongs, were the whistle 
and crack of the whips of proud cab drivers, and their 
unintelligible and no doubt interesting remarks to their 
one-speed horses. 

Another surprise, speaking of pedestrians, is in store 
for the tribe to find that on the Corso, Rome’s Broad- 
way, there are traffic rules on the sidewalk. It is some- 
thing to smile about afterward, but at the time to make 
one feel for one’s passport, to be abruptly halted by the 
sidewalk traffic policeman (stationed every hundred feet) 
on the Corso, and then waved to the other side of the 
street. A frequent sign board says, in effect: Pedoni a 
sinistra, “ Pedestrians keep to the left.” The formerly 
easy-going Italians, once lawless in matter of traffic laws, 
obey with apologies. “ Discipline” has now become a 
fetish. 

Italians also boast of the “ Prussian regularity” with 
which their trains now arrive on time. In former days, 
under the Parliament, the only doubtful thing was how 
late the train would be, though there were times when it 
was doubtful if it would even start. In the anxious 
months when it looked as if Italy would “ go Bolshevik,” 
it was no uncommon thing, but uncommonly uncomfort- 
able, to have your engineer and fireman captured by local 
striking workmen and carried off for an hour or two to 
a mass meeting, while a mob remained on the platform 
making menacing gestures involving the throat toward 
incautious priests who looked out of the train windows. 
Even we who were used in those times to be spit upon by 
passersby on the street found that a little annoying. It 
will be welcome news to former “ Romans” to hear that 
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the Italians are not doing such things any more. (In 
fact, such bad manners are apparently being taken up in 
our country, as more than one priest or Sister could 
testify to in the late campaign). 

Many things in Rome do not change, and no doubt 
never will. The obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo looks 
about the same as it did in Heliopolis in Egypt when 
Moses led the chosen people out of bondage and doubt- 
less looked up at it as have thousands of wanderers 
since, in its new home given it by Sixtus V. The basilica 
of St. Mary Major, greatest of the Blessed Virgin’s 
shrines, even before Lourdes and Loretto, looks not much 
different since it received the mosaics placed in it to com- 
memorate the Council of Ephesus in 431, except for the 
strikingly modern Madonna of Peace erected by Bene- 
dict XV, a sad, seated Virgin and a Boy with wistful 
face, hesitatingly holding out a branch of olive. St. 
Peter’s itself does not change much, though it was a 
thrill to see a fresh spray of roses laid that day on the 
tomb of the exiled Stuarts, the Old Pretender and his 
brother the Cardinal, “ Henry IX,” by whom one could 
only guess. 

Each Pope must by custom erect a monument to his 
predecessor. Pius XI assisted in person at the dedica- 
tion of the monument to Benedict XV. “The Pope of 
Peace” is kneeling in full relief, in prayer for a mad- 
dened world, the Code of Canon Law is by his side, the 
Queen of Peace, whose title he added to the Litany, is 
hovering in the air on the panel above. The Archbishop 
of Florence delivers the eulogy, the Julian choir sings 
polyphonic as it can only be sung in Rome, and the Pope 
himself speaks in low and musical tones to his Cardinals 
in two rows beside him. He then descends to come and 
have a closer view, and those near by are privileged to 
behold a scene not often witnessed, the Holy Father 
standing in a transept of St. Peter’s, surrounded by a 
group of scarlet cassocked Princes of the Church—whom 
he addresses as Sons, as he addresses the Bishops as 
Brothers—and lingering in familiar converse with them. 

It is a glimpse of another world, and yet it is the same 
Rome with that of the traffic policemen, the city guards 
in three-cornered hats and always strolling in twos, and 
the whirling taxis and buses. The truth is that Rome is 
still a city of two Governments. The currents inter- 
mingle; nowhere in the world does one see so many 
priests and Religious on the streets, each in his own dis- 
tinctive garb, and the ecclesiastical students, who always 
go in camerata, groups of ten in double file, make it like 
no other university town on earth. The German biirschen 
caps in Bonn and Heidelberg and Munich cannot rival 
the flaming red cassocks of the German college students 
in Rome, or even the blue sashes of the Latin-American 
students, or even the North American college students, 
bearing their national colors in red sash, white collar and 
blue button-hole trimmings on their black cassocks. 
Soldiers and sailors in the trim garb of the services cross 
and pass, and they are symbols of the other State which 
rules in Rome. There never is any clash any more. 

There is still an intellectual clash, of course. The 
modern European State is secular and “ lay,” which means 
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in popular slogan, for the credulous voter, that the clergy 
must not control the Government, but which means, in 
the reality of the mind of the masonic cliques which 
fashioned it, that Christian moral and religious ideas 
shall not control. This masonic hegemony, which de- 
liberately brought about the de-Christianization of the 
masses in Italy and France and partly in Spain, is in two 
of those countries broken and dispersed, whence comes 
most of the propaganda in the international press directed 
against them. The world is now waiting for the next step 
in Italy, which means that Church and State will be- 
come friends, as an example for the rest of the world, and 
to the probable stability of the Fascist regime itself. It 
may be interesting to remark that those close to the Gov- 
ernment are optimistic, those close to the Vatican not so 
hopeful of a quick solution. 

As for the Church, a last picture will recall where it 
stands. When the sun goes down in Rome, it leaves be- 
hind it a light which fills the air with a glow which exists 
nowhere else than New York on afternoons when the 
wind is from the west. As you leave the Portone di 
Bronzo, the great bronze door which leads out from the 
vast halls and lofty stairways of the Vatican palace, you 
must cross diagonally on the Piazza formed by the enor- 
mous arms of Bernini’s colonnade, to see this Western 
light in its beauty. Great statues of saints, heroes of two 
thousand years of our history, stand every twenty feet 
on the roof of the colonnade. You cannot see their fea- 
tures, only a series of mysterious silhouettes. In the 
center of the Piazza is another of those obelisks which 
Sixtus V resurrected from the dust and set up again. 
On its top, strange decoration of a pagan symbol, is a 
copper cross. Its pedestal has two inscriptions, and there 
is just enough light to read them. The first, on the side 
towards St. Peter’s, reads: 


CuRistus VINCIT 

Curistus REGNAT 

Curistus IMPERAT 
Curistus AB OMNI MALo 
PLEBEM SUAM DEFENDAT 


“Christ is Conqueror—Christ is King—Christ is Em- 
peror—May Christ from all evil defend his people.” The 
plebs Christi, the little ones of Christ, this has been the 
passion of the Popes from St. Peter onward. For this 
exist the great temple of St. Peter and the enormous 
palace beside it; from this spot the world is still and truly 
ruled, and from here the Vicar of Christ still teaches the 
minds of men, unwilling though they be. And hither 
have sped the longings of countless millions. 

On the other side of the pedestal, facing outward to the 
world, we read: 


Ecce Crux CHRIsTI 
Fucite Partes ADVERSAE 
Victt Leo pe Trisu Jupa 


“Behold the Cross of Christ—Flee, Hostile Factions— 
The Lion of the Tribe of Juda has Conquered.” And 
thus St. Peter still faces the world from the Vatican Hill 
on which he died. We, who in far-off lands worry about 
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his problems, critical and impatient at times, it may be, 
or timorous or even hopeless, may not forget that the 
symbol of the crucified Saviour stands here in the serene 
and quiet evening air. The powers of darkness have al- 
ways fled from it, and the Rock shall never find that the 
gates of Hell have prevailed against it. 


Sociology 
The Anarchy of Volsteadism 


Paut L. BLaKEL-y, S.J. 


ONCE knew a parent who said he intended to make 
a good man out of his son, if he had to beat the life 
out of him to do it. 

The conclusion is forcing itself upon a good many 
sociologists that about the only way of enforcing the Vol- 
stead Act is to beat the life out of the Constitution—or 
out of what is left of it. All who hoped to find a ray of 
light in the essays for which Mr. William C. Durant has 
recently awarded some thirty thousand dollars in prizes, 
will, I think, find some deeper darkness. Had Major 
Mills suggested that (a) every man or woman engaging 
in a liquor transaction as manufacturer, carrier, vendor or 
purchaser, be shot at sunrise, and (b) that the same fate 
be allotted any manufacturer, carrier, vendor, or pur- 
chaser, of substances which might possibly be used in pre- 
paring fermentations, he would have given us a good 
solid proposition to set our teeth in. 

But, substantially, his plan rests on the proposition 
that the best way of enforcing the Volstead Act is to re- 
strict hard liquors to multimillionaires. “This plan,” he 
writes, “is predicated on the sound economic theory that 
when the cost of the product exceeds the capacity of the 
consumer to pay, the demand ceases.” 

With some rather considerable reservations this theory 
can be accepted. But Major Mills professedly offers a 
practical method of enforcing the Volstead Act. If it 
won’t work, it is quite as useless as the means for which 
we have thus far paid some hundreds of millions in direct 
expenditures and some billions in loss of revenue. And 
I do not think that it will “ work.” 

The chief, and ultimately damning, fault of the Mills 
plan lies in its assumption that the Volstead Act is a fair 
interpretation of the purposes of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

It may not be necessary (but it will do no harm) to 
point out that without enabling legislation by Congress 
the Amendment would have been without effect. But in 
enacting legislation to give it life, Congress was obliged 
to consider the stated purpose of the Amendment, and to 
remain within the limits imposed by the Constitution. 

Comparison of the Volstead Act with the Amendment 
will show that Congress did neither. 

To begin with, the Amendment concerns itself with 
“ intoxicating liquor . . . for beverage purposes.” 

The Volstead Act, with subsequent rulings and legis- 
lation, goes far beyond this restriction. 

(a) Liquor prescribed by the physician for his patient 
is not “intoxicating liquor . . . for beverage purposes.” 
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(b) Wine for sacramental and other religious usages 
is not “ intoxicating liquor . . . for beverage purposes.” 

(c) Grain or other alcohols employed in the arts ane 
sciences are not “intoxicating liquor . . . for beverage 
purposes.” 

Yet the Volstead Act assumes that all are, and so legis- 
lates. In other words, in passing the Volstead Act Con- 
gress assumed powers not granted by the Amendment. 

In the second place, the definition of “ intoxicating ” 
fixed by Congress is contrary to fact. In the language 
of more than one Federal judge, “ it is a plain lie.” 

I am aware, of course, of the various decisions sustain- 
ing the Act. Thus restrictions on commercial alcohol, on 
liquors used for therapeutic purposes, and on wine for 
religious rites and ceremonies, have been sustained on the 
ground that they are necessary for the main purpose of 
the Act. The courts might have said that if the Act 
could not be sustained except by these clauses, it was 
the duty of Congress to mend the Act, but they have not 
so ruled. Substantially they have held that unless Con- 
gress is allowed to go beyond the limits of the Amend- 
ment and exercise a power not granted by it, the Vol- 
stead Act cannot be enforced. 

At that it is not being enforced, and the simple reason 
is that the Volstead Act is not only nullification—to use 
Senator Borah’s favorite term—of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, but of the essence of the Constitution itself. For 
it is, essentially, the embodiment of the anarchical prin- 
ciple that Congress may assume powers which have not 
been granted. A constitution, if it means anything, means 
a grant of power so clearly written that any going be- 
yond the limits of the grant may at once be seen and re- 
buked. “ Talk to me not of confidence in Government,” 
exclaimed a great American, long buried with his philos- 
ophy, “ but bind it fast with the chains of a constitution.” 

Apart from this utterly damning fault, the prize plan 
labors under other shortcomings. 

It assumes that the bulk of liquors now corisumed are 
prepared from alcohols illegally withdrawn. Mr. Julian 
Harris answers for the South that this assumption is con- 
trary to fact. The present head of the Federal Prohibi- 
tion Bureau, answering for the entire country, also states 
that it is contrary to fact. Writing in the New York 
Times for December 30, 1928, Mr. Harris asserts that 
the moonshiners of Georgia alone can furnish 50,000,000 
gallons of hard stuff annually from their private stills, 
and estimates that the private stills of the entire country 
can furnish about 400,000,000 gallons—and this without 
any recourse whatever to illegal withdrawals of alcohol. 

Major Mills does not teach us the method of suppress- 
ing these private stills. Until he does, his theory that 
alcohol can be put outside the purchasing power of the 
average citizen is as far removed from reality as a per- 
fectly flat orb. He needs my plan to effect that—instant 
death for all purveyors and purchasers of anything that 
can ferment. 

Nothing short will suffice. 

I might also point out that the Major’s plan calls for 
officials from top to bottom who are: incorruptible—not 

only in the Prohibition Enforcement Unit, but in all Fed- 
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eral District Attorneys, Commissioners, and Marshals. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

A word on the essay written by a California school- 
boy, which won the second prize, may be in place. This 
young gentleman holds that the Act cannot be enforced 
until our schools and churches unite to impress upon all a 
sense of its high sanctity. 

Mindful of what St. Thomas writes of statutes which 
fail in any of the requisites for law, I must dissent. First 
let us settle whether or not the Act in question meets the 
high requirements. If it fails, not respect but rejection 
is demanded. 

On the whole, then, the contest is a huge disappointment, 
especially to those of us whose interest is not, primarily, 
in the enforcement of the Volstead Act, but in temperance 
for all and in total abstinence for those who for good 
reason voluntarily assume it. In face of the growing 
drunkenness among young people, my emotions lead me to 
a Carrie National mood, which my intelligence—or what 
I like to call by that name—wholly rejects. When Pro- 
hibition began to afflict us, I who for my efforts against 
the proposed Amendment, had been dubbed a hireling of 
the brewers and bondservant of the distillers, suggested a 
drive to strengthen our Total Abstinence societies. I 
still think that plan infinitely better than the Volstead Act, 
destructive of constitutional ideals, or the $25,000 essay 
of Major Mills. 

The catalogue of death, disease, violence, immorality 
and murder for New Year’s Day, 1929, is not at hand as 
I write. It will be long enough and infinitely pathetic, no 
doubt. By intelligent work for temperance and total 
abstinence among young people, we can make it shorter in 
the years to come. 


Education 


The Absent Professor 


DantEt M. O’ConnELL, S.J. 


oo problem of absentees might be traced back to the 
gates of the Garden of Paradise. It occurs in im- 
portant senatorial committees. In the upper grades and 
high school it is in certain circumstances the malodorous 
synonym of truancy. For collegiate circles the term usu- 
ally connotes student deficiency and work if not worry for 
the administrative office. An optimistic article on its cure 
appears in the Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
for November, 1928. In all honesty and without connota- 
tion I must preface the following quotation from it with 
the fact that the author, then a hopeful dean, has since 


resigned. 

In time it is hoped that a spirit of interest will be developed 
so that a student will no more think of cutting classes and trying 
later to cajole a professor into excusing him than the same young 
man would think of cutting his work for a day now and then if 
he were delivering papers, running a train or commanding an 
army. The adolescent period is the time to establish habits of 
faithfulness. 

The absence of a direct and immediate economic return for the 
faithful performance of college work will probably always present 
certain limitations to the smooth operation of the “no cut” plan 
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of college organization. With all its limitations, however, the plan 
is worthy of a fair trial, since no dean known to the writer has as 
yet been able in the traditional college to handle cuts to his entire 
satisfaction. 


But a new form of collegiate absenteeism has been 
diagnosed and this time the victim is not that perennial 
object of worry, the student, but the professor. Of 
course, all colleges have taken cognizance of the absent- 
minded professor, who forgets his daily change in 
schedule and fails occasionally to appear for a class. The 
new disease, though, deals with deliberate and often with 
faculty-approved and urged absences by the professional 
department. 

The germ thrives most vigorously in State and muni- 
cipal institutions of higher learning. There is an urge on 
the part of women’s clubs, Rotary meetings, Chamber of 
Commerce luncheons and fraternal organizations to be 
educated or entertained under the aegis of education. Ac- 
cordingly the professor of science, of history, of sociology, 
of English and of the romance languages is summoned 
forth by this vox populi from the hermitage of the lecture- 
room. Here is splendid advertising for the university, and 
its administrative department readily blesses the pro- 
fessor as he “cuts” his lecture or series of lectures, if 
he must be out of the city for several days or weeks, and 
goes forth carrying the evangel of popular education to 
non-students. 

Now professors are human. Prick them and they 
bleed ; tickle them and they laugh; poison them and they 
die. While they have not the Shylock greed for gold, 
still an extra stipend is appreciated by them, and a chance 
for advancement in rank and salary due to outside popu- 
larity is a lawful demand of their families. Again, they 
are human enough to appreciate the plaudits of an extra- 
curricular audience in contrast to the matter-of-fact ring- 
ing-of-the-bell conclusion of their curricular lecture. Who 
would cast the first stone at the absentee professor? Or 
at the least, who is more blameworthy, the university ad- 
ministrators seeking advertising through the absentee pro- 
fessor, or the under-paid professor himself? “ Better one 
column on the front page of a leading daily in the State, 
than one hour or twenty hours of honest teaching in the 
class room,” is the caustic characterization placed in the 
minds of such administrators by Dean Hibbard, of the 
University of North Carolina. 

What is the evil result of professional absenteeism? 
First and obviously, the college class of romance languages, 
etc., suffer the loss of actual instruction. Secondly, there 
is consequent demoralization. If the professor may ab- 
sent himself with the faculty’s bland smile of approval, 
why may not I, argue John Jones and Tom Smith, a col- 
lege freshman and sophomore, respectively, if not perhaps 
logically. Is it any wonder that “no dean has as yet been 
able to handle cuts to his entire satisfaction”? Thirdly, 
there results for such professors an effusio ad exteriora 
cautioned against by ascetical writers, and fundamentally 
and psychologically a weakness of human nature. The 
lecturer becomes less single-minded to his class. Gradu- 
ally he fixes at least one mental eye on his extra-curricular 
class. Consciously or not, he no longer gives his all and 
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his best to his college students, though this is the purport 
of his contract. It is one way that the “ faculty lose the 
ball.” To recover the fumble is not so easy. 

Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J., in the September, 1928, 
Catholic World challenged college professors to compare 
their success with that of athletic coaches. The latter, it 
is true, have shorter hours and seasons, more pay and 
more eclat attached to their positions, but they are ‘“ on 
the job” with enthusiastic attention during the season. 
A truant coach would not last long. Why, then, the ab- 
sentee professor? 

Listen to Professor Kilpatrick, of Columbia University : 
“The desire for good teaching has never been anything 
more than a pious prayer on the part of administrators.” 
Or read the following from Dean Hibbard in the Outlook 
for December 5, 1928: 

I know no way to secure good teaching without a willingness 
on the part of university administrators to recognize it in some 
sincere way when it is found. What is most needed is an honest 
recognition of the significance of a teacher who is vitally in- 
terested in his subject, who has a half-creditable personality, and 
who is able to enter his classroom without a sense of boredom 
and tired superiority. Yet to my knowledge very few institu- 
tions make any definite effort to secure this sort of instruction or 
to nurture it when they find it. 


What is the position of Catholic colleges in this matter 
of absentee professors? Drawing on my imagination 
alone, I should think that Catholic women’s colleges are 
practically immune from the disease, thanks to the mod- 
esty, natural and supernatural, of the nun teacher and to 
her non-ministerial vocation. But with men’s colleges, 
the danger of the disease is greater. Where priests are 
professors, there is had their twofold vocation. The 
exercise of the sacred ministry offers more immediate and 
consoling results than the classroom. Comparisons are 
made in favor of the former as the wider sphere of 
activity. Ministerial requests, especially preaching, are 
frequently made on such a priest. The same holds true 
for lectures, literary and scientific, and even for what 
Dean Hibbard calls “ selling the university to the public.” 
It can be truthfully said, I believe, that there is a need 
of placing the capable and conscientious teacher on his 
proper pedestal. I have a great admiration and an especial 
memento for the Jesuit Father General, who wrote a per- 
sonal letter of approbation to Father Yenni, editor of the 
Latin grammar, (pondered over and nodded over by 
many of us in our callow days) on the occasion of the 
latter’s golden jubilee as a teacher. Taking my readers 
into my innermost confidence, I shall reveal that it is my 
prayer that some teacher of fifty or more entire years will 
some day be canonized! We shall never have a needed 
array of good collegiate professors, and absenteeism and 
other tutorial evils will not disappear from academic life, 
until the fullest recognition is given to the inherent nobil- 
ity of the professorial vocation, qua talis. 

In the last analysis, is it not a correct contention of 
Professor Kilpatrick and Dean Hibbard, to mention but 
two names, that the duty of establishing such a Utopia 
rests squarely on the shoulders of collegiate administra- 
tors? 
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With Scrip and Staff 


ACH recurring New Year registers an increasing 

support of the practice of the Church Unity Octave. 
Father Paul James Francis, S.A., the promoter of the 
Octave, informs us that a petition to the Holy Father for 
a decree establishing its universal observance has been 
signed by over one thousand cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, prefects apostolic, abbots, rectors of colleges in 
Rome and heads of Religious communities. At the re- 
cent meeting of the American Hierarchy in Washington 
on November 14, a resolution to the same effect was 
introduced by Bishop Schrembs of Cleveland, and was 
unanimously adopted. 

The prayers of the Octave are recited from the Feast 
of St. Peter in Rome on January 18, to the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul on January 25, and a Plenary 
Indulgence is granted on the last day of the Octave, under 
the usual conditions, for prayers offered up in any church 
or public oratory in accordance with its intention. 

With both tendencies becoming each day more clearly 
marked—the spirit of division and religious opposition, 
and the longing for reconciliation—no time has seemed to 
call more for the prayers of the Octave than the present. 
The practice of such prayer will help the world to see that 
the Catholic Church both possesses and offers that unity 
which is sought for utterly in vain outside of her Fold. 





SPECIAL object of prayer during the Octave is the 

situation in the northermost countries of Europe. 
The Catholic press during the past year has called atten- 
tion to the disabilities from which Catholics suffer particu- 
larly in Sweden, and the efforts that are now being made, 
if not to do away with them, at least to alleviate them. 
The difficulties of the Catholic status in Sweden were 
enumerated in a petition presented to the King on March 
11, 1926. An official Committee of Authorities on Re- 
ligious Freedom was constituted, and after two years’ 
study the committee presented a bill which has been the 
subject of much controversy in that country. Although 
not giving complete relief, the bill at least makes the posi- 
tion of Catholics more tolerable. 

The principal points of concern were the following, as 
given in 1926 by St. Ansgar’s Bulletin: 

I. Adherents of other creeds must contribute to the State 
Church. 

II. Seceding from the State Church is not permitted to persons 
under 18 years of age and is subject to disagreeable formalities. 
The seceder must twice give notice of his intention to the rector 
of the State Church in his parish. At least two months must 
elapse between the two notices, and the latter one must be given 
in person and verbatim. 

III. Children of mixed marriages, contracted before a minister 
of the State Church, must be brought up in the State religion even 
if against the wish of both parents, unless the parents before the 
marriage was contracted have notified the rector of the State 
Church in their parish of their intention, and this declaration was 
made in written form. 

IV. The church registers, in order to be legally valid, must be 
kept by the Lutheran rector of the parish, so that people of other 
creeds as well as the Catholic clergymen and even their bishop, 
must be registered by the pastor of the respective Lutheran parish 
and must go to him for necessary certificates. 
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From 1860 to 1894 the pastors of the Catholic parishes were 
legally permitted to keep their own church registers ... New 
laws of 1910 and 1915 deprived the Catholic clergy of this right, 
although the consistory of the State Church in Stockholm opposed 
the recall. 

V. Banns of marriage between Catholics must be published three 
times in the church of the rector of their Lutheran parish. .. . 

VI. According to the law all secretaries of State and public- 
school teachers must belong to the State Church. 

VII. Catholic communities, institutions and foundations cannot 
acquire or own any real estate without permission of the King, 
and such approval is not easily obtained. 

Convents and monastic Orders are forbidden. Only Sisters of 
Charity are allowed. 

Under the proposed law only the Ministers of Public 
Worship and of Justice would be required to be members 
of the State Church. Catholics would be permitted to 
graduate from the State Seminary and all national and 
public schools, and would be eligible to teach in such 
schools. Convents and monasteries could again be estab- 
lished provided there were no cloisters. Religious Orders 
would be allowed to conduct schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, and asylums. Relief would be obtained, at least 


partially, from the other points mentioned. 





ATHOLIC disabilities in Sweden have varied to some 
extent as laws have been passed or repealed. Never- 
theless, so constant, ever since the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, have been the restrictions on Catholic religious life 
and worship, that it is odd that the writer of an otherwise 
delightful article on Sweden in the National Geographic 
Magazine for October, 1928, lets slip the statement (p. 
455): “ Sweden’s intervention in the Thirty Year’s War 
saved the cause of religious liberty for Europe.” A 
friend in British Columbia, who noted these words, writes : 
The National Geographic is a fine magazine and prides itself 
on being fair and honest. The above statement—to my mind— 
is the very opposite of the truth. Sweden did not save the cause 
of religious liberty not alone in Europe but not even within its 
own bounds, for it forged some of the most narrow and bigoted 
and proscribing penal laws that were ever put on a statute book, 
and most of these unjust laws are still in force today. 

It is the realization that the continuance of these re- 
strictions is not in accordance with Sweden’s better in- 
stincts for fairness and justice that is behind the repeal 
movement at the present day. 





HE story of the life and martyrdom of the Catholic 
priest, Jons Mansson Jussula, given in Credo for 
June, 1927, shows how far was post-Reformation Sweden 
from any idea of religious liberty. Jussula was born in 
Stockholm of Finnish parentage about 1556. After 
studying at the German College in Rome, he was ordained 
priest in Prague in 1584. His ministry in Sweden 
reached a climax at an extraordinary debate which took 
place in Stockholm in February, 1585, at the marriage of 
John III. Almost the entire Lutheran clergy in Stock- 


holm were present, to the number of about three hun- 
dred, including the Archbishop and three other bishops. 
Jussula defended his theses bravely before this tremend- 
ous assembly; but the exasperation against him only in- 
creased, till finally he judged it no longer safe to remain 
in Sweden, and settled down at Pernau, in Esthonia. 
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In the Fall of 1600, Pernau was besieged and taken by 
Duke Charles, amidst a general persecution of Catholics. 
Jussula was thrown into prison, where he remained, after 
terrible hardships and cruel insults perpetrated by the 
heartless Duke, until his death. His brother Joseph 
Jussula, although not a priest, seems to have shared his 
fate. It is to the intercession of Sweden’s Catholic 
martyrs and confessors that Swedish Catholics turn at 
the present day. 





HE beginning of a different feeling towards Catholics 

and Catholicism has been noticed particularly in the 
Swedish city of Helsingborg, where the distinguished 
convert, Msgr. Assarson, the son of a Lutheran Arch- 
bishop, has succeeded in restoring the ancient church of 
St. Clement. The new church was consecrated on August 
19 past, by the Vicar Apostolic of Sweden, together with 
all his clergy, many members of the diplomatic corps, 
and an immense number of Protestants of all classes, 
who showed the utmost respect and interest towards all 
the ceremonies of the occasion. 

A curious incident took place, showing the new trend 
of thought. On the day that the church of St. Clement 
was consecrated, the Swedish Clergymen’s Alliance held 
its annual reunion at Helsingborg. Amidst the discus- 
sions that took place, the President of the Alliance made 
the following statement: 


The minister is isolated in our parishes. A barrier seems to 
stand between him and his flock. As a result, his authority is 
lessened or nullified. We lack the intimate contact which the 
Catholic priest derives from the practice of confession, with the 
effective direction that is assured thereby. Would it be so diffi- 
cult for us to introduce it into our own Church? All that would 
be needed would be a conviction that the confidences made in the 
confessional would never be revealed and would remain forever 
buried under the seal of secrecy. If this were done, our parishes 
would have a new lease of life. 


The president’s remarks were said to have been re- 
ceived with applause, and seconded by an associate, Dr. 
Sidvarsson, who was also applauded. 





A geamanesr proposals, as we know, have been made in 
| recent times by Protestant clergymen in this country. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick pointed out the advantages 
of confession. Many of those, however, outside the 
Church who admire confession and recommend its prac- 
tice miss the point that, great as is the comfort of speak- 
ing in confidence to a wise director, and of profiting by 
his guidance, the essential satisfaction of the Sacrament 
of Penance, as understood in the Catholic Church, is pre- 
cisely the fact that it is a Sacrament, whereby remission 
is obtained of sin, the supreme cause of human sorrow 
and disquiet of mind. Moreover, it is the firm faith that 
such remission can and will be obtained, that impels men 
to make use of the opportunities for self-revelation that 
confession affords. 

There, too, is the weakness of the famous system of 
“ soul purging ” carried on by Mr. Buchman and his fol- 
lowers. For what a man looks for is not merely the 
opportunity to display his wounds, but for a Divine phys- 
ician who can heal them. THe PILcRi. 
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Sigrid Undset 


Keres vAN HoEK 

HE recent award of the Nobel Prize for Literature 

has turned the full light of international attention 
on the personality and the works of Frau Sigrid Undset. 
She is a quiet, shy lady, so unassuming that she must 
have been the most surprised of all when she found her- 
self preferred to all the Scandinavian writers, with their 
so unproportionally high number of very successful 
talents. The Noble Prize amounts this year to $42,000. 
It is most characteristic of Mrs. Undset that she should 
wish to devote it in its entirety to charitable purposes. 
The first part of the award she has already given to pro- 
vide assistance to parents who are endeavoring to main- 
tain their mentally deficient children in their own homes. 

It is a curious reflection, and certainly more than a mere 
coincidence, that in many countries the greatest literary 
exponents of our present time are not only Catholics but 
Catholic converts, that is par droit de conquéte: Giovanni 
Papini in Italy, Gilbert Keith Chesterton in England, Dr. 
Frederick van Eeden in Holland, Leopold Levaux in 
French-speaking Belgium, Jorgensen in Denmark and last 
but not least Sigrid Undset for Norway. 

Sigrid Undset was born in 1882 at Kallundborg, in 
Denmark, where her mother’s family lived. She was 
brought up, however, in Oslo, the capital of Norway, 
where her father, Dr. Ingvald Undset, a renowned arch- 
eologist taught at the University. As the eldest of his 
three girls she took the place of a son in her father’s 
heart and assisted him in his research work. Her 
knowledge of the medieval ages dates back from the time 
when, as her father’s assistant, she pored over old books 
of history, archeology and religion and grew so interested 
that she wanted to become a scientist herself. But the 
early necessity for supporting herself sent her to a com- 
mercial college. Upon graduation she entered a business 
career as secretary to a well-known lawyer. It was in this 
position that she published her first work, “ Fru Marta 
Oulie,” the story of an unhappy marriage. Her next 
book, “The Happy Age,” was a collection of short 
stories, somewhat autobiographical sketches, describing 
the dreary and haphazard life of the female office worker. 

“ Jenny ” however was the first great work to focus the 
attention of the world. It describes the life of the art 
student in Rome, and, like “ Fru Marta Oulie” and all 
her books of the first ten years, is a true but somewhat 
heavy realistic description of the life of modern young 
women. Jenny is the girl who feverishly wants to do 
only that which she knows to be good. Since she has no 
norm for measuring very subtle differences between good 
and evil, she has all the difficulties of a man who, in the 
midst of a flood, clings hard to a piece of wood, only to 
find that he is carried away with the wood. 

After this first period of writing on contemporary life, 
she rewrote, i Norwegian, Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur ” 
which brought back to her all her old passion for the 
medieval scene. To her earlier developed taste for the 


applied the technique of the modern psychological and 
realistic novel. “ Kristin Lavransdatter ” became the first 
fruit of these labors and through this monumental work 
she reached world-wide significance. The novel gives a 
comprehensive survey of that dark age of Norwegian his- 
tory, the fourteenth century. 

“ Kransen ” came out in Norway in 1920; it was fol- 
lowed by “ Husfrue” and “ Korset,” which titles, in 
translation, became “ The Bridal Wreath,” “ The Mis- 
tress of Husaby ” and “ The Cross.” 

“ Kransen ” (The Bridal Wreath) opens with a descrip- 
tion of Sigrid Undset’s favorite theme, the development 
—here in Kristine—from girlhood into maidenhood and 
then into womanhood. The outstanding feature of this 
work is the authoress’ ability to penetrate into the spirit 
of the people of this period and still never to limit the 
spirit to this particular period. We meet Kristine, just 
as we may meet any young girl, hear about her going to 
the fourteenth-century cloister school as if it were the 
modern college of our own day. So vivid is the picture, 
so absorbing the novel, that we forget the time and feel 
the characters as living in our world of today. At the 
school she meets Erlend of Husaby. Her father, who 
had bethrothed her from childhood to another man, 
Simon, is forced, but not without a great deal of sorrow, 
to break his word, being physically trapped into a con- 
sent. The real conflict lays in the fact that when Kristine 
wears the bridal wreath she is already pregnant, and this, 
she feels, is a terrible sin, a lie towards everything that is 
holy. 

“ Husfrue” (The Mistress of Husaby) opens with the 
birth of her first son and the graphic description of her 
husband going on skis through the winter country. An- 
other graphic description is the pilgrimage of penance 
from Husaby to the shrine of St. Olav in the Trondjhem 
Cathedral. Her husband, restless and ambitious, gets 
involved in political plots, plays high, loses, and finds his 
career ruined. 

In “ Korset,” (The Cross) husband and wife, who have 
been living, after the death of Kristine’s parents, on the 
old estate, soon become separated. After a secret meet- 
ing however, a child is born, The uninformed neighbors 
accuse her of intimacy with one of her servants and, as 
as the child dies, a mob follows her from the graveyard 
to her home. Her husband attacks the mob, is seriously 
wounded and dies shortly afterwards in her arms. Kris- 
tine takes the veil and only leaves her convent when she 
hears that the panic-stricken people threatened by the 
plague resort to old heathen rites and want to sacrifice a 
young boy. Kristine and her nuns save the boy just in 
time. As she goes out to bury a corpse left at home by a 
man who ran away from his dying wife, she herself is 
smitten with the pest. 

The religious life in these novels is thoroughly medi- 
eval, with nothing of the brooding doubts of later times. 
The implicit faith of the people in their religion has been 
worked out as on a rock of belief. And more than any- 
thing else is this book saturated with the poetic beauty 
and mysticism of Catholicism. Nobody felt puzzled 
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when, shortly after the conclusion of her greatest book, the 
authoress asked for admission into the Catholic Church. 
The “Kristine Lavransdatter” trilogy has been truly 
called the national epic of the Nordic. It is of great 
significance that Catholicism is here proved as the essen- 
tial supplement to the Norwegian culture and character. 

Sigrid Undset’s books in their daring attack and frank 
realism are certainly not meant for a nursery, nor for 
every family table. But the intellectual reader, the type 
that is not shocked by details to which he might not be 
accustomed but which he nevertheless knows to exist in 
life, will find in them the sound ethics of our religion. 
Particularly in Germany, where nearest related through 
language and culture, Undset found her first foreign pub- 
lic, it has long been a point of discussion as to how far 
the authoress’ works were Catholic. In a general sense, 
the controversy is now practically settled. She is recog- 
nized as essentially and truly Catholic. Her vision is the 
teaching of the Church, the eternal struggle between good 
intentions and evil passions. Not only do the conflicts 
in her books develop belief in the fundamental philosophy 
of the Church, but they are worked out and solved in the 
light of the same doctrine. 

Sigrid Undset is even more than Knut Hamsun the 
greatest national figure in present-day Norway. She is 
however, very silent on the innermost spiritual forces 
which have driven her to the Faith. “I was already es- 
sentially Catholic in all my works long before God gave 
me the final grace to embrace it whole-heartedly,” she 
once said. She makes no secret about confessing it to her 
countrymen, among whom Catholics are very scarce. 
Some months ago she attracted considerable attention by 
acting as godmother at the Catholic baptism of Gosta von 
Geierstam, a noted modern Swedish playwright (one of 
whose plays was recently produced in Brooklyn). Her 
example has made a tremendous impression on the nation 
and the intelligentsia. Catholicism, or at least Catholic 
sympathies, has almost become a select fashion with which 
one is 4 la mode. The present Dutch Vicar Apostolic of 
Norway, Dr. Ian Olav Smit, described the greatest part, 
both in actual conversions as in a rapidly growing better 
understanding and appreciation, not to the fact that 
Catholicism is no longer a foreign religion from down 
South, but is the religion of Norway’s universally recog- 
nized and venerated “ National Dichterin,” the nation’s 
great poetess of prose. She once described her long as- 
cendance to the heights of Catholicism to her love for 
that beauty and romance which her artistic soul could not 
find in the austere and dull Lutheran churches. 

It is that love for beauty, as truly vested in Catholicism, 
which made her choose the ancient country house, dating 
back to the year 1000, in the Lillehammar Valley, on the 
shore of the beautiful lake and near the ruins of old Ham- 
mer Cathedral. In this part of her old country, scenically 
one of the most beautiful in the entire peninsula, the 
home of Norway’s greatest artist has become a real cen- 
ter of taste, culture and arts, nationally as well as interna- 
tionally. Here is a beautiful rose garden and a main liv- 
ing room that is one of the finest Norwegian interiors, its 
dark pine wood polished by centuries of wear. 
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Frau Undset is a remarkable and a delightful woman, 
but a little shy at one’s first meeting with her. Rich tresses 
of hair lie around a full round face, typically Scandi- 
navian, of which the great penetrating eyes often seem to 
dream of lands and times far away. More than anything 
else, she cares for her four children, her house and her 
garden. The children, particularly, are her main ambition, 
and since she divorced (before her conversion) her hus- 
band, the painter Anders Svarstadt, whom she married 
shortly after the success of “ Jenny,” she wants foremost 
to fill the place of both a father and a mother in their 
their hearts and lives. 

At present the authoress is composing a tetralogy, laid 
in the same period as the famous trilogy wnich won her 
the Noble prize. The first two volumes “ Olav Anduns- 
son i Hestviken” and “Olav Andunsson og Hans 
Born” have already been translated into English under 
the titles, ““ The Axe” and “ The Snake Pit.” 


REVIEWS 


Who Is Then This Man? By MELANIE Marwas. 
E. P. Dutton-and Company. $2.50. 

With a certain presumption and with undoubted ignorance 
writers like Bruce Barton and Emil von Ludwig have attempted 
to answer the question that forms the title of this volume. No one 
can understand Christ, even in the smallest detail of His term on 
earth, unless one admits His Divinity. Unfortunately, this is 
precisely what so many contemporary non-Catholic writers fail to 
appreciate. They begin with the assumption that Christ was man, 
and man alone; and the result is that they wholly misconceive the 
story of the Saviour. Mélanie Marnas’ volume is founded on the 
fundamental Christian dogma that Christ is human and Divine. 
It is orthodox in its viewpoints and solid in its interpretations. 
While it does not parade its scholarship or make great show of its 
research, it is a thoroughly reliable exposition that presupposed 
long and careful study of innumerable mooted problems. Mlle. 
Marnas explains in the first sentence of her introduction that she 
has not attempted a theological or an exegetical dissertation. Her 
aim has been to present the life of Christ in a way that may make 
it understood and appreciated by the general reader. In this she 
has succeeded remarkably well. Through her imaginative touches, 
her appeal to the senses, her familiarity with the Holy Land, the 
terrain, the atmospheric conditions, etc., through her ability to re- 
construct the habits and the mentality of the people, she has com- 
posed a vivid and a dramatic narrative of the life of Christ. While 
her effort has been to illumine the Divine story with fancy and 
imaginaton, she has not neglected to cling fast to facts nor has 
she failed to document her opinions and conclusions. The volume 
is worthy of a place among the well-known lives by Fouard, 
Meschler, Le Camus, Papini, etc. The splendid translation was 
completed by Henry Longan Stuart shortly before his death. 

De a Be 


New York: 





Ananias or the False Artist. By Water Pacn. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $4.00. 

Perhaps no one has struck with a surer aim at the pretense and 
sham that is labeled art today than has Mr. Pach. He has struck, 
however, not to destroy but to awaken. In the mind of the author, 
a false artist is “a man who knows the unique significance of the 
work on which he has entered and yet cannot give himself to it 
wholeheartedly.” The reference to the Biblical counterpart is 
easily understood. The spirit of Ananias is revived in the artist 
who renders unto his art only a portion and reserves the rest to 
make a figure before the world. The first place must be filled by 
the ambition to succeed as an artist and in humble submission to 
it must remain the ambition to win public applause. The real 
artist will not pander to rich men and politicians and for that 
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reason he is forced to witness Ananias in the chair of authority 
in the school and in a position of command in the museum. The 
most important and perhaps the best chapters are the last two, 
in which the author makes a survey of the existing conditions in 
art, and attempts to estimate the importance of the museum for 
artists and the general public, Many, of course, will differ with 
Mr. Pach’s rejection of some of the art displays in our museums, 
but with other canvases which he mentions it is a waste of energy 
to discredit works that are generally admitted to be inferior. 
There can be no misunderstanding Mr. Pach’s meanings and no 
misinterpretation of his serious purpose. In fact his earnestness 
gives a pleasant tone of controversy to the book which is written 
in a clear, trenchant style, with alert humor and a fearless attack. 
Only those who should profit most by the lesson will look upon 
the book as a defense of modernism. It can be so considered only 
if one shares the author’s view that the genuine art of all ages is 
perpetually modern because it is a living thing. P. S. P. 





Rasputin: the Holy Devil. By René FULOp-Mm.er. New 
York: The Viking Press. $5.00. 

With the appearance in short order of another book on Rasputin 
one wonders if this subject has not been about exhausted. As 
for the details and the study of his personality, much further 
piling up seems simply top-heavy. According to Mr. Filép- 
Miller, the “Holy Devil” was “a man of rich nature and ex- 
uberant vitality, endowed with many good qualities and cursed 
with many weaknesses, a man so many-sided, complex and con- 
tradictory that an adequate delineation of his character calls for 
a far more exact and careful examination,” etc. After reading all 
that the author has got together about him, one feels that, emotion 
and legends of adventures and revolutionists aside, the “com- 
plexity” was simply that of a low, sensual schemer, endowed with 
a certain peasant shrewdness, who was singularly favored by cir- 
cumstances. It was the circumstances by which Rasputin was 
made possible, not the creature himself, that are so extraordinary, 
and that story has already been fully told by writers very much 
more informed than Mr. Fiilép-Miller. Nor is there any par- 
ticular check-up on the facts alleged. The book is entertaining— 
it would be hard to write anything dull about such a subject; but 
as for casting further light on the really dubious points in the 


matter, there is little or no contribution. The book appears - 


largely as a compilation from the multitude of well-known works 
and monographs that have already appeared. Moreover, the pos- 
sibilities for suggestiveness are exploited ad nauseam. There is 
an endless ringing of the changes on this subject: all of which is 
the most obvious part of the story, and the least valuable for any 
serious study. However the author’s lurid picture does show, by 
reason of its very striving for literary effect, how completely 
Rasputin and the episodes connected with him succeeded in pro- 
ducing a caricature of religion: one which would go far towards 
destroying the Faith of future generations. 7. Bn Oo 
The Early Life of Thomas Hardy: 1840-1891. By FLoreNcEe 
Emiuty Harpy. New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 
This is a plain, simple story of the “old man at Max Gate.” 
His widow has deftly and tenderly arranged Hardy’s notes and 
jottings, some letters and many of her own memoranda of con- 
versations with him. The result is a biography of quite a dif- 
ferent order from the modern method. The period covered in 
this volume tells of the delicate, meditative child, of his school 
days at Dorchester, his apprenticeship in architecture, and chiefly 
about the struggles and forced successes of Hardy the novelist. 
There is plentiful evidence that the “satire of circumstance” 
forced itself with strange insistence on the steady gaze of this keen 
observer of life. But that strange feature of his life explains the 
narrow focus of his lens. Writing with sympathy and tender 
loyalty, Mrs. Hardy has failed to throw light on some interesting 
incidents in the life of her husband and she has carefully re- 
frained from commenting upon the notes of gloom that are scat- 
tered through these pages. The reader is free to assign responsi- 
bility for this incurable pessimism to Hardy’s ancestry, his environ- 
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ment, his health, or his period. Again, one would have desired 
a more generous inclusion of Hardy’s comments on his contempo- 
raries and more restraint in the details of chance contacts at re- 
ceptions and dinner parties. It is true that these help to show 
that the gloomy poet was not altogether devoid of a sense of 
humor, not absolutely a recluse, not embittered with the whole 
human race. Yet one cannot feel satisfied with the brief snatches 
of notes which flash evaluations of Thackeray, Arnold, Pater, 
Henry James, Howells and others. One of the most interesting 
aspects of this biography is the record which the notes supply 
of the various stages of the idea which worked itself out in “ The 
Dynasts.” The fortunes of Hardy’s novels can be gathered in 
some detail, but this account leaves a void that can be filled only 
by a second volume that will tell of the return to poetry and the 
last days of the sage of Wessex. J. G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For the Classroom.—Teachers and school authorities will be 
interested in the examination, if not the introduction, of the follow- 
ing volumes for English courses. For the grades: “The New 
Corona Readers. Volume II” (Ginn. 72c.); “Volume VI” 
(Ginn. 84c.) by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary; “The Rosary Readers. Third Reader” (Ginn. 84c.) 
by Sister Mary Henry, O.S.D.; “The American Third Reader 
for Catholic Schools” (Heath) by the Rev. James Higgins, the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, and Mary Christina Austin. 

For secondary schools: “Reading and Literature, 2 Vols.” 
(World Book Company. $1.36 each) by Melvin E. Haggerty, a 
varied selection of interesting, instructive and entertaining passages 
from early and contemporary writers grouped under such general 
classification as Incident and Adventure, Man and Manners, Con- 
quests of Science, etc.; “Prose Models” (Heath. $2.00) de- 
scribed as a literary laboratory manual for use with classes in 
English composition, selected and edited by Edwin L. Beck and 
W. L. Graves. For collegians: “Freshman Rhetoric and Prac- 
tise Book” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) by Bernard L. Jefferson, 
Harry Houston Peckham, and Hiram Roy Wilson; “ Medieval 
Rhetoric and Poetic” (Macmillan), an interpretation from repre- 
sentative works to the year 1400, by Charles Sears Baldwin; 
“ Foundations of English Style” (Croft. $1.50), a selection of 
essays on and illustrative of English style, by Paul M. Fulcher; 
“The Problems of Hamlet” (American Branch: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), an interesting study for Shakespearean students of 
the great bard’s master creation, by G. F. Bradby. 

Other recently published texts include “A Spanish Outline 
Grammar” (Doubleday, Doran. $1.20) by C. G. B. Laguardia 
and Phillip M. Molt, intended for second year students; “ Citizen- 
ship Training in Elementary Schools” (Norfolk, Va. The Henry 
Clay Home and School League) by Ellie Marcus Marx; “ Civics 
at Work” (Heath) by Thomas Ross Williamson, a textbook on 
social and vocational citizenship. 





Biography.—Lady Cynthia Asquith’s short innocuous eulogy of 
the fine disposition and excellent manners of the Duchess of York, 
will be a godsend. There are ever so many contemporary young 
ladies who, at the same time as they enjoy, will profit by the 
reading of this charming little panegyric, “H. R. H., the Duchess 
of York” (Lippincott. $3.00). Naturally, or happily, the lit- 
erary value and the philosophic content of the book is scant. 
But there is, nevertheless, still a large legion of young girls and 
misses who should be able to learn a great deal from these pages, 
filled as they are with exemplary behavior, tact, restraint, the 
grace and good breeding which the Duchess has evinced from the 
very cradle. Again, with the idea of this small crusade in mind, 
we recommend the book to all dowager aunts and grandmothers 
who forgot anyone in their Christmas shopping. 

In effect, nothing more than the political memoirs of the Em- 
press Eugenie, “The Tragic Empress” (Harper. $3.50) by 
Maurice Paleologue, is a book of no very signal importance. It 
is to a large extent an attempt at the vindication of Napoleon, 
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the nephew who himself was an emperor, titular at best and short- 
reigned. The author, a man of well established diplomatic attain- 
ments and literary distinction, does nothing more than transcribe 
for the reader the record of his conversations with the now de- 
funct Empress. True, on occasion, he takes issue with her and 
demonstrates that he cannot subscribe to her opinions and that 
if he held his tongue at the time it was out of deference to the 
Empress’ age and majesty. All in all, the memoirs are not 
palpitating with interest; the study they make is that of the un- 
inspired policies of a man who survived mainly in and by the 
shadow of his indirect ancestry; they endeavor to vindicate an 
emperor who can much more charitably be judged as a man; 
finally, they are purely old political compounds poured together 
into a new and somewhat fragile test-tube. 





Varia—Economic and sociological subjects are discussed 
in an interesting way by Edward Alsworth Ross, University of 
Wisconsin, in “ World Drift” (Century. $2.00). Substantially 
the papers are reprints and they range over a wide and varied 
field. There is a trenchant indictment of the British rule in 
India from a social viewpoint, and some very plain talk about 
what the films are doing to young America. Unfortunately 
Doctor Ross mars many of his observations by the unnecessary in- 
jections into his papers of sneers at religion and the Church, 
and by building his arguments on principles which cannot stand 
the acid test of either logic or ethics. He is an unsafe leader 
who maintains that “the socializing of the child can proceed 
quite easily without any belief [in accountability to God] basis.” 
This alone would indicate in what direction some of our social 
leaders are drifting. 

One of the markings of culture is literature, which may be an 
offspring of, or a protest against the contemporary. The shoutings 
that come from the pages of “ The American Caravan” (Macaulay. 
$5.00) surely suggest loud protest. The volume is published “in 
the interests of growing American literature,” the spirit which 
guides the sponsoring of the “permanent periodical” being that of 
“search and discovery.” After reading two editions in as many 
years one is forced to conclude that the search has not been wide- 
spread, nor the discoveries startling. It is possible that since Haw- 
thorne was popularized by “ The Token” and that many a young 
Irish writer came out of the darkness because of the guiding hands 
of Yeats, AE., and others, that the project may accomplish its aim 
and that the “ Caravan” has a raison d’etre. At present the strug- 
gling camels are far from an oasis. 





Catholic Records.—Although intended for a class book “ Wis- 
consin” (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee) by Dr. 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick of Marquette University tells the story of 
the “Badger State” in such a compact and attractive form, 
chronological development and emphasis on the relation between 
events, that it will readily be accepted by all who want to know 
the record. The State that nominated Jacques Marquette, S.J., as 
one of the two most distinguished citizens by whom it would be 
represented in the Hall of Fame at the National Capitol must have 
a special Catholic interest. The author has seen to it that this is 
properly recognized. He has assembled a wealth of really signifi- 
cant facts copiously illustrated. In the last quarterly issue of the 
Illinois Catholic Historical Review, published by the Chicago 
Illinois Catholic Historical Society, there is further information 
in this field of research, a fine article, “New Lights on Old 
Cahokia,” by Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, and a hitherto unpublished 
account of the death of Father Marquette, translated from the 
French of Rochemonteix by Leonard J. Fenci, S.J. Just at present 
the tariff is one of the burning topics of the time, so an informative 
and sympathetic appreciation of the career of Thomas Fitzsimons, 
one of the Signers of the Constitution, and the Father of our 
American protective system, is a very timely paper in the contents 
of the Researches of the American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia. Fitzsimons is a figure of the Revolutionary era too 
little known today, and one whose services have not yet received 
adequate reward in the bestowals of popular approval. 
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Rome Express. The Wanderer. White Oak Farm. The 
Vicar’s Daughter. The Corpse on the Bridge. 


Although Bertrand Collins has a familiar thesis to defend in 
“Rome Express” (Harpers. $2.50.), his characters and scenes 
are not altogether made to order. International marriage, popular 
as it is with novelists, in the hands of Mr. Collins becomes a 
dramatic study in racial traits and not merely a consideration of 
differences of education and environment. Three distinct types of 
Europeans are shown in relief by the directness and simplicity of 
what is called a typical American mind. To Greta Pendrick the 
Latin race, with its love for intrigue, its exercise of cunning, and 
its skill at obscuring an issue, borders on the incomprehensible. 
To her the Slav was passionate, unpredictable, somewhat savage. 
The Nordic, of course, proves to be the ideal mate for Greta. 
In spite of the plot the story is not without some interest in its fine 
character studies. 

There was a time when a novel translated from the French was 
accepted without any further recommendation. Recently, however, 
it has been found necessary to borrow the authoritative voice of a 
fellow author to insure a hearty welcome. Havelock Ellis per- 
forms this friendly office for Francois Delisle’s translation of 
“The Wanderer” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50), by Alain-Fournier. 
But in spite of this generous gesture and the added services of 
transcribing a short biography, the story is rather disappointing. 
lf one reads the biography of Fournier, “ The Wanderer” appears 
like an amplified record, with romance and discontent illuminating 
the page. Perhaps the process of penetration has been retarded. 
Yet fifteen years or more after its first publication, some readers 
are still seeking for the qualities that make this an acclaimed 
masterpiece. 

“White Oak Farm” (Longmans, Green. $2.00) by Elliott 
Crayton McCants, is a quiet, leisurely perusal of life in South 
Carolina during the reconstruction period following the Civil War. 
The author warns his readers that he writes with the prejudices 
of a Southern gentleman. The clearest of these are revealed in 
his attitude on the race problem. The story reads like an auto- 
biography of Pembroke Gautier who mourns over a South ruled 
by corrupt whites and irresponsible blacks, impoverished by the 
war and surviving only under the urge of a still undefeated spirit. 
The elder Gautier took an active part in the reconstruction and 
finally bequeaths his genteel poverty to the younger Gautier, whose 
romantic career adds charms to the final chapters. 

“The Vicar’s Daughter” (Harcourt, Brace .$2.50), by E. H. 
Young, gives an intimate study of human beings united by family 
and emotional bonds but individually struggling against disrupting 
influences. In a previous novel the author chose for her setting 
the household of a British ship-owner, but in the present comedy 
of errors the scene is a traditional English vicarage, with Rev. 
Edward Stack, vicar of old Fleming, his wife Margaret, a daughter 
Hilary and a bachelor cousin, the Reverend Maurice Roper, as the 
chief characters. The action is lively, humorous, buoyant; the 
atmosphere is charged with argument and repartee; the climax is 
almost tearfully melodramatic. Life, after all, even in the cottage 
of the vicar, is pretty much along the same pattern as life in the 
ship-owner’s household. Hilary, the vicar’s daughter, is well 
named; her arguments with the Reverend Roper lend a great 
measure of delightful humor to the story. 

It will be remembered that a search for plans made up in great 
measure the story which Charles Barry told about “ The Smaller 
Penny.” In unravelling the mystery of “The Corpse on the 
Bridge” (Dutton. $2.00), he makes good use of the same device. 
One of the monks in the Benedictine Abbey at Hants holds plans 
for a wireless invention which are eagerly sought by an international 
gang. Several laybrothers disappear from the abbey coincidentally 
with the discovery of a corpse dangling from Waterloo Bridge. 
The coarse underclothing of flour sacking gives Inspector Gil- 
martin a handle to turn the trick after Foo Wong Hui has made 
his remarkable revelations. No wonder that Gilmartin is left in 
the throes of uncontrollable laughter. Mr. Barry has used an un- 
conventional background with skill and care and has added another 
thriller to his growing list. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous 


words. 
in this department. 
communications. 


Conciliation in Controversy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It will interest many of your readers to learn of the policies 
of Catholics in Germany in their efforts to conciliate Protestants 
and to reestablish unity of faith, With your kind indulgence, I 
shail summarize the rules laid down in the foremost German 
Catholic weekly, Das Neue Reich, for December 8. 

All our dealings with Protestants must be dominated by 
justice and charity. 

We must always bear in mind that the present Protestant 
generation are the victims and not the cause of the separation 
that occurred in the sixteenth century. : 

We should fight for truth, but we should fight dispassion- 
ately, objectively, courteously. 

We must be more anxious to understand our opponent than 
to refute him. We must make every effort to appreciate his 
views, his difficulties, his questions. Truth will triumph only 
if charity prepare the way. Every exhibition of pride and 
impatience should be scrupulously avoided. We should never 
find satisfaction in the failures and difficulties of non-Cath- 
olics. The decline of Christianity in their camp can never 
mean a gain for us. 

Justice and charity demand a delicate regard when we pass 
judgment upon whatever concerns other denominations. No 
statement should be made in their disfavor which cannot be 
proven with irrefutable arguments. 

Scandals in the other camp should not be capitalized. They 
should be covered with the mantle of charity. St. Augustine 
tells us that in every vocation and in every religion there are 
ficti, i. e., persons who deny in their lives the principles they 
profess with their lips. And Pope Benedict XIV warns us: 
“We have as serious an obligation to practice evangelical 
meekness and Christian charity as we have to champion truth. 
Whoever violates these virtues shows that truth is not his 
principal concern.” 

Protestants may be and should be considered and called 
Christians. They have a right to that title according to 
Canon 87. They should be recognized as brothers. Accord- 
ing to St. Augustine we should address even the most can- 
tankerous of our opponents with the words, “ No matter what 
you may say and no matter how much you may hate, you are 
my brother—good or bad, whether you will it or not, you 
are my brother.” This holds all the more of the sincere, 
truth-seeking Protestants, who are in the vast majority. 

We should have no hesitancy in allowing Protestants the 
religious titles to which they lay claim, after the example of 
Cardinal Mercier, who wrote of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and not of the Anglican “ Archbishop.” 


Now that religious feeling is running high, the observance of 
such rules by us Catholics will prevent many indiscretions and 
help considerably toward bringing more of our separated brethren 
back into the true Fold. 

Chicago. Jo Oe Oe 


Sentimentality and Penology 


To the Editor of America: 

I have been an interested reader of the letters that have ap- 
peared in your review relative to Father Rawe’s article, “ Senti- 
mentality and Penology.” 

To me, the apparent crux upon which the controversy hung 
was the sentence in Father Rawe’s second article, which Mr. 
Burke isolated and quoted as follows: 

“His positive contention that ‘the lawyers are the only hope’ 
for securing efficient justice is contained in the last two para- 
graphs of his paper in the issue of AMERICA, etc.” 

Father Rawe did say: “The lawyers, the men in the legal 
profession are the only hope.” But, the “only hope” for what? 
According to Mr. Burke’s interpretation, “for securing efficient 
justice.” And Mr. Burke therefore protests it, since it seems to 
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him to exclude psychiatrists and sociologists. But is Mr. Burke’s 
interpretation warranted by the actual context of the sentence? 
I think it is not. Father Rawe has already stated that there is a 
place and an important place for conscientious psychiatrists and 
sociologists, and does not now contradict himself. He is simply 
not treating of them. In the paragraph containing the quoted 
phrase and in the one preceding it, Father Rawe is speaking of the 
corrupt and inefficient administrators of the law, maintaining that 
they and not the laws should be reformed, and for this reforma- 
tion, of course, “the lawyers and the men of the legal profession, 
themselves, are the only hope.” 

It surprises me that a scientific thinker, as Mr. Burke admits 
himself to be, would have missed so obvious a point. 


Boston. W. M. R. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reading your very interesting magazine, I note on the edi- 
torial page of December 8, under the heading of “The Catholic 
Free School,” that I have been given credit for establishing the 
Catholic free school at Washington, Indiana. 

I earnestly recommend that your print a correction to this, giving 
full credit to the Rev. John T. O’Hare and the cooperation of the 
entire parish, of which I am a member. 

This school is the result of the combined efforts of St. Simon’s 
Parish, under the enthusiastic and able guidance and direction of 
Father O’Hare, and, therefore, I ask that you kindly make this 
correction in your paper at an early date. 

You will be interested to learn that this school also has a com- 
plete four-year high-school course—this, too, is free—and that it 
has a very excellent standing throughout the state. 

Detroit. Rosert C. GRAHAM. 


“ Danger in the K. C. Oath” 


To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

The above quotation I take from your editorial in the issue of 
America for December 15, 1928. 

I heartily agree with you in disapproving of so much leniency 
toward the criminals that distributed the K. of C. bogus oath. 
Such leniency, I think, emboldens criminals and encourages others 
to imitate their example. It is, in a certain sense, mercy to the 
individual at the expense of the community and society in gen- 
eral. That kind of mercy I would call unfair, unjust, and dis- 
creditable mercy. And I also think it more charitable and merci- 
ful to compel the criminal to suffer a little in this life in the hope 
that it may save even him from eternal damnation. 

If we are going to spend time and money exposing and con- 
victing criminals, the punishment should be severe enough to make 
others think before imitating. 


Maricopa, Calif. P. A. McANoDREwW. 


Count Two for Cambridge! 


To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

As a teacher in the public schools of Cambridge I take keen 
exception to the absurd and quite evidently untrue article by 
Eugene Crawford. . . . Children of the public schools have much 
better manners than children of the parochial schools—and he 
knows it! 

Cambridge, Mass. HELEN JACKSON. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

. «+ The greatest bit of humor in the whole . . . was the author’s 
jest of calling the “unmannerly children who had to be unwill- 
ingly herded . . . for an hour’s instruction” “neglected lambs of 
the flock.” A lamb is mannerly and docile, but of course he was 
penning humor. 


Cambridge, Mass. James K. Hosmer. 
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